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Stage Bore 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

MILLie MILDEW, a pretty girl of nine- 
teen 

Mrs. Hammer, proprietor of a theatrical 
boarding house 

Hunter HAvanart, a veteran ham 
actor 

Satty TueEspis, an attractive young 
aspiring actress 

Brit BorpDEn, a young and breezy stage 
manager 

KATHERINE LEGRAND, a famous, bad- 
tempered actress 

ZENOBIA, her maid 

ScENE 1 

Time: Late in the afternoon. 

Sertine: The living room of Mrs. 
Hammer’s boarding house in New 
York City. 

At Rise: Sauty TuHeEspis ts standing 
before the sofa at center on which there 
is an open book. Mi1tu1e MILpEw is 
seated in the armchair downstage left, 
watching Sauty. Say looks at the 
open book and reads aloud. 


Sauiy: ‘A rose drinking the morning 
dew.” (She shakes her head.) Golly, 
that’s a tough one! 

Mie (Wryly): You’re not kidding. 

Sauiy: Anyway, here goes. (She closes 
her eyes, smiles dreamily, and with 
mouth half-open begins to breathe 
deeply. Her smile becomes a look of 
ecstasy as she breathes. She continues 
this for a moment or two.) 

Miuuie: Great! Simply great! You 
make Helen Hayes look like an ap- 
prentice. 

Sauiy: I may not be Ethel Barrymore, 
but at least I’m trying. (Looking 
down at book) Let’s see what’s next. 

Muu1e: I’) bet it’s a lulu! 

SALLY: It is. Listen to this “A good 
exercise in revealing pantomime is to 
attempt to suggest a hungry woman 
— one who has not eaten in days — 
who is suddenly given a broiled 
sirloin steak.” 

Miuuuise: I could do that one stand- 
ing on my head. I haven’t seen a 





sirloin steak since I left home in 
Podunk, Iowa. 

SauLy: Here I go! (She begins to stare 
wild-eyed at an imaginary steak. Her 
hands begin to tremble as she lifts 
imaginary knife and fork. Then she 
attacks the imaginary steak, cutting 
madly with the knife and wolfing each 
imaginary mouthful. Her mouth 
seems to be full, her cheeks are bulging 
when Mrs. Hammer rushes into the 
room. ) 

Mrs. Hammer (Watching SALLY, who 
has not yet seen her, while MILLIE 
giggles): Why, Sally Thespis, what 
in the world are you doing? 

Sautty (Siartled): Oh, it’s you, Mrs. 
Hammer. I’m just practicing. It 
certainly doesn’t seem as though 
any of New York’s producers think 
I’m the next great American actress, 
so about all I can do is practice. 

Muute: Me, too. We want the stage, 
but the stage doesn’t want us. 

Mrs. Hammer: Don’t be discouraged, 
Millie. And as for you, Sally, you’ve 
been here only a few months. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. 

Satty: That’s what Dra- 
matesky says. He keeps telling 
Millie and me to work at improving 
our technique. That’s why we're 


Professor 


using this book. The Professor says 
a great actress should be able to 
convey all emotions without saying 
a word. She should even be able to 


impersonate inanimate objects. 
(Smiling) Before I became a hungry 
woman, I was a rose drinking in the 
morning dew. 

Miuuie: And what a rose! Any florist 
would love you! 

Mrs. Hammer: Think of that! That’s 


just wonderful! Of course, I was on 
the stage myself. Ah, the thrill of 
opening night! The flowers in the 
dressing room! The morning re- 
views! Have I ever shown you my 
scrapbook? 

Mitute (Hurriedly): About fifty times, 
Mrs. Hammer. 

Mrs. Hammer: But that’s all gone. 
All gone. (Sadly, as she pats her 
ample figure) I just never could keep 
away from sweets. Pounds and the 
acting profession don’t mix. When 
I found I was fighting a losing battle 
with my appetite, I left the profes- 
sion. So I did the next best thing; I 
opened a boarding house for actors. 

SaLLy: And we’re glad you did. You’ve 
been wonderful to us. 

Mrs. Hammer: Glad to help. I felt I 
owed it to the profession. 

Muu1e: But things are looking up — 
at least for one of us. Sally has had 
the most wonderful break! Bill 
Borden took her down to Morley 
Miscue’s office. 

Mrs. Hammer: Morley Miscue, the 
great producer-director! Why, I 
know him. He refused me a part 

-said he was afraid I might 
charge him for my services by the 
pound. 

Satty: Yes, it’s the same Morley 
Miscue. He’s looking for an under- 
study for Katherine LeGrand. 

Mrs. Hammer: Katherine LeGrand! 
My! My! I heard she was doing a 
new play. “Bitter Brew,” isn’t it? 

Sauiy: Yes, and since Bill Borden is 
stage manager for the production, 
he thoyght he’d put in a word for 
me. 

Mutute: Bill’s a peach. 


once 





Mrs. Hammer: And what did Morley 
Miscue say? 

Sauiy: He thinks I’d be all right for 
the job. But Katherine LeGrand 
has to approve of me first. She 
wasn’t around when I was in Mr. 
Miscue’s office. 

Mrs. Hammer: Well, I certainly hope 
you get the job. 

Mituie: So do I. Sally’s a really tal- 
ented girl; I’ll bet she’s better right 
now than Katherine LeGrand. 

Mrs. Hammer: Don’t let Miss Le- 
Grand hear you say that! She’s sup- 
posed to have a terrible temper. 

Sauzy: Bill says she has the disposition 
of a cobra and a heart of steel to 
match. (Hunter HAvaAnArt enters 
at right.) 

Havanart (Jn a hammy manner): 
“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue.’”’ Ah, how well the Bard 
expresses himself. (Bowing) Good 
afternoon, ladies. 

Mrs. Hammer: Hello, Mr. Havahart. 

Sau.y: Hi, Hunter. 

Muu: You look tired, Hunter. 

Havanarr (Sinking into armchair, 
downstage right): Ah, rest for the 
weary! I have had a trying day. To 
think that Hunter Havahart, who 
has tread the boards with John 
Barrymore, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
and Maurice Evans, would ever 
descend to reading a role on a radio 
soap opera. But one must eat. 

SauLy: Be thankful you’ve got a job, 
Hunter. 

Miu: Jobs are rare these days. 

Havanart: I am thankful — in moder- 
ation. But how have the mighty 
fallen! (Dramatically) Let me not 


think on it! Did I hear the name 
of that she-devil, Katherine Le- 
Grand, mentioned as I made my 
entrance? 

Mute: Yes, Sally may be her under- 
study in “Bitter Brew.” 

Havanart (7'o SAuty): My child, my 
heart bleeds for you. 

Mrs. Hammer: You know Miss Le- 
Grand, Mr. Havahart? 

Havaunart: Know her? It is to laugh. 
Know her, indeed! Come here, Mrs. 
Hammer. (Mrs. HAMMER goes to 
him.) Give me your hand. (She does 
so.) Now feel this. (He guides her 
hand to his right temple.) 

Mrs. Hammer: You’ve got a scar 
there! 

Havanart: Exactly. A souvenir of a 
production called “April Sunrise’’ in 
which I appeared with that 20th 
century Lady Macbeth. She threw 
a lamp at me during rehearsal. Her 
aim is deadly. She could pitch for 
the Yankees tomorrow. 

Mrs. Hammer: Goodness! 
have a real temper! 

Havanart: Temper! That’s an under- 
statement. She once bit clean 
through my thumb. The wound re- 
quired five stitches. 

Mitute: She sounds positively ghastly! 

Sauiy: It looks to me as though I’m 
being thrown to the lions! 

Havanart: My dear young ladies, you 
have no idea how ghastly she can 
really be. Strong men scream and 
children whimper in terror whenever 
Katherine LeGrand appears on the 
scene. 

Mrs. Hammer (Practical): She gets 
good parts, though. 

Havanart: She does, indeed. I some- 


She must 





times think it’s because no producer 
would dare refuse her anything. 

Miiutie: And to think that Sally may 
be mixed up with such a woman! 

Havanart (Philosophically): Well, it’s 
a job, anyway. And perhaps no 
more dangerous than taming lions, 
or working in a dynamite factory. 
(Britt BorpEN enters at right.) 

Bru: Hi, everybody. Boy, have I got 
news that is news. 

Sauiy (Ezcitedly): You mean I’ve got 
the job, Bill? 

Bru: Well, maybe. It’s still in the lap 
of the gods — or rather in the lap of 
Miss Katherine LeGrand, the toast 
of Broadway. 

Havanart: And the terror of the 
plains! 

Biiu: You see, Sally, the reason the 
great Katherine wasn’t on hand in 
Miscue’s office when you were there 
is that she was being photographed 
for Life or Look or Peep or Keyhole — 
one of those picture magazines, any- 
way. 

HavAHART: Heaven help the photog- 
raphers on a night like this! 

Brit: Anyhow, here’s my news. She’s 
coming here, Sally — actually com- 
ing here in a few moments to inter- 
view you. 

Sautuy (Overcome): Oh! Need I say 
that I’m completely, absolutely, 
and positively terrified. Oh, I hope 
she likes me. 

Havauwart (Gloomily): You’re young. 
You’re beautiful. You’re charming. 
(Pausing) Consequently, she won’t 
like you. 

Mrs. Hammer: Mr. Havahart, don’t 
be such a spoil-sport. You’re just 
like a director I had once — 


Bix: I’m sorry to cut into your remi- 
niscences, Mrs. Hammer, but time’s 
a-wasting. Anyway, I’ve done all I 
could. As stage manager for ‘Bitter 
Brew,” I had the right to reeommend 
Sally for the understudy’s role. 
(Sadly) You may be right though, 
Hunter. The great LeGrand doesn’t 
like pretty girls around her. Too 
much competition. (Admiringly) 
And Sally is certainly pretty. 

Sauty: Thanks, Bill. You’re nice, too. 

Havanart: You see, Sally, if you 
looked like one of the witches in 
““Macbeth”’ or like Madame Defarge 
on one of her bad days, the viper 
LeGrand might take you to her 
heart. (He begins to recite in a shrill, 
sing-song voice) “When shall we 
three meet again? In thunder, 
lightning, or in rain?” 

Mrs. Hammer: I don’t see how anyone 
can help liking Sally. She’s just like 
that lovely Beatrice Benifice I played 
with in — 

Say (Hurriedly interrupting) : Thanks, 
Mrs. Hammer. But, golly, you’re all 
giving me goose pimples. If Miss 
LeGrand doesn’t hire me, I’m 
washed up. I’ve been in New York 
now for six months, and my money 
is just about gone. When Dad 
agreed to finance me here, he made 
me promise that if I hadn’t made 
good in six months, I’d return home 
and get a job in an office. 

Mute: A fate worse than death! 

Satiy (Sighing): And I just don’t 
want to work in an office — at least 
not in Loonville, Oklahoma. 

Havanart (Dramatically): “All the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players.” 





Bi (A ffectionately) : Now, Sally, don’t 
give up hope. After all, I’m on your 
side, and Bill Borden is a mighty 
powerful colleague. 

Satiy: Oh, Bill, you’ve been so nice. 

Biuu: Of course I have. That’s my 
great charm. All over New York, 
people are constantly exclaiming, 
“Tsn’t that Bill Borden a prince of 
good fellows!”” You hear it every- 
where. 

Mule (Excitedly): I have a wonderful 
idea! 

Havanart: Splendid! What is it? 

Mrs. Hammer: Don’t keep us in sus- 
pense, Millie. 

Mute: Well, it may sound silly, but 
it’s worth trying. You, Hunter, and 
you, Bill, seem to agree that Kath- 
erine LeGrand is a mighty jealous 
female and that she just doesn’t like 
pretty girls around her for fear they’d 
show her up. After all, she’s no 
longer a chicken. 

Havanart: Indeed, she isn’t. She’s as 
old as I am. 

Mrs. Hammer: How old is that, Mr. 
Havahart? 

Havanart (Hesitantly): Er-er- well, 
let’s say, my dear Mrs. Hammer, 
that both Katherine LeGrand and I 
are beginning to be mature. 

SauLy: What’s your idea, Millie? 

Muuute: If Miss Katherine LeGrand 
doesn’t like pretty girls, why be 
pretty? 

Bit (Bewildered): Come again. 
in words of one syllable, please. 

Miuute: Why doesn’t Sally just make 
herself as unattractive as possible? 
In fact, why doesn’t she do a job on 
herself so she’ll look like a regular 
frump? Then Miss LeGrand cer- 


And 


tainly won’t think she’ll have any 
competition. 

Havanart: Ah, woman, woman! Thou 
wert fashioned to beguile! 

Mire (Eagerly): Well, what do you 
think? 

Bui: Now, wait a minute. (He looks 
thoughtful.) Do you know — the 
plan is so crazy it might work! 

Mrs. Hammer: It might be worth 
trying. 

HavanHartT: What you'll be doing, 
Sally, is playing on the ghastly 
LeGrand’s greatest weakness, her 
insufferable conceit. If I know her — 
and I have the scars and bruises to 
prove I do—I think this plan 
might do the trick. 

Sauiy: I’m quite willing. And I think 
you’re perfectly brilliant, Millie. 
Miut1e: I guess it comes from being a 
flower and drinking in the morning 
dew. That’s bound to strengthen 

your mind. 

Satiy: I think I’ll do it. What can I 
lose? I either get the job, or I go 
home to Loonville and spend my 
days at a typewriter. Come on, 
Millie. You can help me ruin myself. 

Mite: I’m right with you. (Both 
girls go toward right exit.) 

Buu: Don’t dillydally, though. Kath- 
erine LeGrand will be here at any 
moment. 

Satty: We'll hurry. 
citedly.) 

Havanart: We shall shortly witness a 
performance that will make the 
opening night of Hamlet seem as flat 
as Katherine LeGrand’s head. (The 
phone rings. Mrs. HAMMER answers 
it.) 


(They exit ex- 





Mrs. Hammer: Hello. Oh, it’s you, 
Molly. How are you? .. . Is that so? 
... Yes, of course, I know who it is. 
It’s Katherine LeGrand. That’s 
right — Katherine LeGrand... I’ll 
bet she is... Well, of course I don’t 
like to brag, but I do get the best 
people here. Yes, I’ll tell you all 
about it when I see you. . . . Good- 
bye, Molly. (She hangs up and re- 
turns to center.) That was Molly 
Jenkins across the street. She’s all 
in a dither because a Cadillac with a 
chauffeur just parked in front of the 
house. There are two passengers 
a beautifully dressed woman and 
another one not quite so well rigged 
out. 

Bitut: That’s the great LeGrand all 
right. The other woman is Zenobia, 
her maid. 

Mrs. Hammer: In that case, I’d better 
let them in. (She exits right.) 

Havanart: Now for the fireworks. I 
haven’t had so much fun since I 
played with the Marx Brothers! 

Bu: I just hope it works. 

Havanart: How can it fail? You 
know Katherine. If Sally ever ap- 
peared as her real self, LeGrand 
would take one look at her dewy 
freshness and bright, shining youth 
and make for the nearest door. But 
if Sally looks dowdy enough, she 
has a chance for the job. 

Bit: Well, Sally’s a good kid, and she 
certainly deserves a break. 

Havanart: Ah, you have a soft spot 
in your heart for her, hey, my boy? 

Bruu: I sure have. She’s tops. (Mrs. 
HAMMER enters at right, followed by 
KATHERINE LEGRAND and ZENOBIA.) 

Mrs. Hammer: It’s so nice to have 


you here, Miss LeGrand. You know 
Mr. Havahart and Mr. Borden, 
don’t you? 

KATHERINE: I know them well. How 
are you, Hunter? I heard you the 
other day on that horrible radio 
soap opera program. You sounded 
as smooth, suave, and completely 
unconvincing as a shaving cream 
commercial, 

Havanart (Bowing): Ah, Katherine, 
I see that neither time nor tide has 
dulled the sharpness of your tongue. 

KATHERINE: And hello, Bill. I didn’t 
recognize you at first without a 
banana stuck in your mouth. 

Bruu: Hello, Katherine. 

KaTueEerRtne: And I wish you’d stop 
eating those bananas at rehearsal. 
Bananas give me the creeps. Their 
skins are so treacherous. 

Bitu: I’m sorry, Katherine. But I 
have to get a bite to eat when I can. 

KATHERINE (IJmperiously): Well, lay 
off bananas. 

Mrs. Hammer: Won’t you sit down, 
Miss LeGrand? (KATHERINE looks 
around the room with ill-disquised 
distaste. ZENOBIA goes quickly to 
sofa, takes a handkerchief, and wipes 
off dust from the seat.) 

ZENOBIA: Sit here, Miss LeGrand. 

KATHERINE (Going to sofa and sitting): 
Well, let’s get down to business. 
Where’s the young Helen Hayes? 

Bit: Sally will be here in a moment. 

KATHERINE: Actually, I need an un- 
derstudy about as much as I need a 
hole in the head. I haven’t missed a 
performance in years. When was the 
last time I was ill, Zenobia? 

Zenosia: Why, Miss LeGrand, you’re 
so seldom sick that it’s hard to re- 





member. I think you missed one 
performance of “Home Is the Sailor.” 

KATHERINE: That’s right. I remem- 
ber now. I had a slight cold. 

Havanart: “Home Is the Sailor.” 
(Sarcastically) That was years ago. 
Let’s see— that must have been 
19— 

KATHERINE (/Hastily): Never mind the 
year, Hunter. 

Havanart: I was just trying to be 
helpful. 

KXKATHERINE: Yes, about as helpful as a 
swamp snake. (MILLIE suddenly 
enters at right. IKKATHERINE regards 
her rather hostilely.) If this is the 


girl, | can tell you now she won’t do. 

(Ironically): She is at- 
tractive, isn’t she, Katherine? 

KKATHERINE: She’s just not the type. 
I can see that at once. 

Biuu: This isn’t Sally Thespis, Kather- 


HAVAHART 


ine. It’s Millie Mildew. 
friend of Sally’s. 

Miuurez (Laughing): Bill’s right. 
not Sally. (SALLY appears in right 
doorway.) But here’s Sally now. 
(SALLY has donned glasses for the 
occasion. Her hair is rumpled, she is 
grinning rather moronically, and when 
she walks toward center, she turns her 
right toe in to give a crab-toed effect.) 

KATHERINE (Visibly pleased): So this 
is Sally. 

SALLY (Curtseying awkwardly): How 
do you do, Miss LeGrand. 

KATHERINE: Now this is more like it. 
We can probably use this girl. 

SaLLy (Rapturously): Oh, Miss Le- 
Grand. You don’t know how thrill- 
ing this is. I’ve heard so much about 
your kindness. (HAVAHART smothers 
a laugh.) 


She’s a 


I’m 


KATHERINE (Melting): Have you, my 
child? I’m not surprised. (With a 
martyred air) “So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” (More sharply) 
Though sometimes all you get for a 
thoughtful attitude is a good swift 
kick in the pants. 

Sau.y: Oh, I’m sure that everyone ap- 
preciates your kindness, Miss Le- 
Grand. 

Bitu: You can’t make a mistake with 
Sally, Katherine. She even knows 
your role. 

KATHERINE (Suspiciously): She what? 

Satiy: You see, Miss LeGrand, when- 
ever you are opening in a play, I try 
to learn your role. Then I go to see 
the production. In that way, I get 
an invaluable lesson in acting. 

KATHERINE: Wise child! Wise child! 

Havanart (Aside): In more ways 
than one. 

KaTHERINE: To tell you the truth, 
child, you’re not another Helen of 
Troy. But, after all, only a few of us 
in the theater have genuine beauty. 

Satty: I know that, Miss LeGrand. 
(Scratching her side awkwardly) But 
I promise to work hard. 

Katuertine: And don’t kid yourself 
about what you’ll be doing as my 
understudy. About all that will be 
required of you is to be on hand at 
each performance. 

Sauty: All I ask is the chance to ob- 
serve your technique. 

KATHERINE: And, let me tell you, it’s 
just about the best technique in the 
theater today. 

Havanart (Sarcastically): Don’t be 
such a shrinking violet, Katherine. 
KATHERINE: Nuts to you, Hunter. 

And don’t forget, Sally — that is 





your name, isn’t it— that your 
chances of getting onto the stage 
during the run of “Bitter Brew” are 
practically nil. I’m as healthy as a 
horse. Isn’t that right, Zenobia? 

ZENOBIA: Sure thing, Miss LeGrand. 

Havanart (Dramatically): ‘A horse! 
A horse! My kingdom for a horse!’’ 

KATHERINE (Dripping with sarcasm): 
Hunter, you’ve got enough ham in 
you to stock all the nation’s meat 
counters. (Rising) Well, the thing’s 
settled. (Zo Bm) You can tell 
Morley that this kid will be okay. 
Although I still say that I don’t 
need an understudy. 

Sauiy: Oh, thank you, Miss LeGrand. 
(She scratches her side again awk- 
wardly) 

KATHERINE: You have bugs or some- 
thing? 

Satty: Oh, no, Miss LeGrand. 
just nerves, I guess. 


It’s 


Havanarr (Chuckling): Or just plain 
nerve. 


Buu (Hastily): Thanks for taking the 
trouble to come by, Katherine. 

KATHERINE: It was trouble. I should 
be at the hairdresser’s now. But if 
you really want to show apprecia- 
tion, lay off eating bananas on the 
set. 

Havanart (Singing): “Yes, we have 
no bananas; we have no bananas 
today.” 

KATHERINE: Don’t ever try to get a 
part in a musical, Hunter. With 
that voice, you’d set the theater 
back fifty years. 

Havaunart: Thanks for the unsolicited 
advice. 

KATHERINE: Come on, Zenobia. Time 
to go. 


ZENoBIA: Yes, Miss LeGrand. 

Mrs. Hammer: I’ll show you out. 

KATHERINE (As she follows Mrs. 
HAMMER toward right): And remem- 
ber, Bill — lay off those bananas, or 
I’ll have your scalp. 

Buu: Sure thing, Katherine. (KaTHErR- 
INE and ZeEnopia exit, following 
Mrs. HAMMER.) 

Mire (Embracing Sauuy): You did 
it! You were wonderful! 

Brut (Also embracing Satiy): You 
ought to be given an Oscar! 

Satty: A job at last—and at real 
money. I won’t have to go back to 
Loonville after all. Thanks, Millie, 
for your wonderful idea! 

Miu (Modesily): It was nothing. I 
have them all the time. 

Havanart: The years have been kind 
to Katherine. She hasn’t lost a bit of 
her unlikeable personality. 

Bru: Well, Sally has the job, anyway. 

Havanant: Far be it from me to throw 
cold water on all this, but let’s re- 
serve our judgment. Katherine 
LeGrand wasn’t born yesterday — 
not by any means. Let’s just hope 
and pray that Sally isn’t being 
thrown, as the Bard says, into “a sea 
of troubles.” (They all look thought- 
ful as the curtain closes.) 

* + * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: About eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, a week later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Mrs. Hammer ts sitting on 
sofa, leafing through a magazine. 
Hunter Havanarr is studying a 
script in armchair at downstage left. 

Havananrt (Reading aloud from script) : 
“My dear Ethel, I know that things 





have not been going well. First, the 
house burned down, then Grandma 
Merrieweather broke her leg, then 
Grandpa was arrested for shop- 
lifting, and now Cousin Hortense has 
lost her job in the glue factory. But 
Ethel, my dear, we must look on the 
bright side of things. Where there is 
life, there is hope. Behind each 
cloud there is a silver lining. For 
every desolate today, there is a 
bright tomorrow.” (He throws the 
script on the floor.) Have you ever 
heard anything worse than this 
sugar-coated misery, Mrs. Hammer? 
Whoever writes these radio soap 
operas must be up to his neck in 
gloom and woe. And to think that I, 
Hunter Havahart, who have played 
the Bard from one end of the nation 
to the other, must stoop so low as to 
read such tripe over the air. 

Mrs. Hammer: It’s a job, anyway, Mr. 
Havahart. 

Havanwarr (Gloomily): And what a 
job! 

Mrs. Hammer: It’s so nice that all my 
boarders are working. Even Millie 
did a TV commercial the other day. 

Havanart: Good for her. 

Mrs. Hammer: And “Bitter Brew” 
opens tonight. (She looks at her 
watch.) Just think of it: a half-hour 
from now, the curtain will rise. Ah, 
the wonder of opening night! 

Havanart: And the ghastly Katherine 
LeGrand will be strutting her stuff. 
Tell me, has Sally been keeping out 
of the great, LeGrand’s way? Wasn’t 
it wonderful the way Sally fooled 
her? 

Mrs. Hammer: It was a tonic—a 
real tonic! Yes, Sally has been on 


hand at rehearsals all week — and 
she’s been wearing the glasses and 
looking a mess. It’s a shame that 
such a pretty girl has to masquerade 
like that. 

Havanart: But as Shakespeare says, 
“Discretion is the better part of 
valor.” 

Mrs. Hamner: Tonight, though, Sally 
really looked beautiful before she 
left for the theater. 

Havanart: You mean she didn’t wear 
her witch’s disguise? 

Mrs. Hammer: No, she didn’t — and I 
don’t blame her. She said that an 
opening night is an opening night, 
after all. And she wanted to look 
her best. 

Havanart: That’s a dangerous busi- 
ness. (MILLIE MILDEW enters right.) 

Miuute: Hi, folks. Well, tonight’s the 
night. And Katherine LeGrand is 
in the best of health. Sally looked 
lovely when she left for the theater. 

HavanartT: I hope she has sense 
enough to keep out of the great 
LeGrand’s sight. 

MiuuteE: I hope so. (The phone rings.) 
Want me to get it, Mrs. Hammer? 
Mrs. Hammer: Yes, go ahead, Millie. 
(MILLIE goes to phone and lifts re- 

ceiver.) 

Muu: Hello . . . Oh, it’s you, Bill. 
How are things going? ... What!... 
Oh, that’s perfectly awful . . . She 
did? . . . Well, I’ll bet Sally is in 
tears. I don’t blame her. What a 
tough break! . . . Well, tell her to 
cheer up, anyway. We’re all with 
her, no matter what has happened. 
... Yes, I can guess. We all know 
what a poisonous tongue Miss 
LeGrand has when she really cuts 





loose... . All right, Bill. I’m sorry 
things have turned out so horribly. 
’Bye. (She hangs up, looking desolate.) 

Havanart: What’s wrong? You look 
like something in the last act of 
“Murder at Midnight.” 

Miuuie: Everything is wrong. Miss 
LeGrand saw Sally tonight — and 
Sally looked like a dream. So Miss 
LeGrand knew she had been fooled. 
She called Sally all the names in the 
book — 

HAVAHART: 
them all, I 

Miuuute: And then she fired her on the 
spot. Poor Sally has been crying her 
eyes out. 

Mrs. Hammer: 

HAVAHART: 
Wworsi 


And 


assure you. 


Katherine knows 


Poor child! 

And [ expected the 
heard Sally had 
dressed and preened herself for the 
occasion. 


when 


Mriute: So I suppose it’s back to 
Loonville for her. 

Havauart (Sadly): A fate worse than 
death. 


Muure: Oh, why can’t things work out 
the way they should? Why do such 
things have to happen? 

Havanart: My dear child, I’ve been 
asking myself those questions for 
years — and I never seem to hit on 
the answers. 

Mrs. Hammer: That Miss LeGrand is 
certainly a hard-hearted woman. 
Havanart: If Katherine has a heart, 

then I am, as the Bard says, “a 
sweet, unthinking babe!” (The 
phone rings. Mu..18 walks dejectedly 

to it and lifts receiver.) 

MILLIE (Gloomily): Hello . . . (Perking 
up) You again, Bill....What!... 
Oh, that’s just too wonderful for 
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words. . . . But how did it happen? 
. . « (Giggling) You’re kidding! .. . 
Really? . . . Oh, Bill, I just can’t be- 
lieve it! It’s like a dream come true. 
... You just bet we'll see you later. 
A real celebration is in order... . 
Yes, I'll tell Mrs. Hammer and 
Hunter. They’ll be delighted — 
and I’m thrilled beyond words. . 

"Bye. (She comes excitedly to center.) 
Guess what? You’ll never believe it. 

Havanart: From your radiant face, I 
suspect you’re the bearer of good 
tidings. “ 

Muure (Dramatically): Sally Thespis 
will play the lead in “Bitter Brew” 
tonight! 

Mrs. Hammer: Oh, how thrilling! 
But what happened? 

Minure: Katherine LeGrand has 
broken her ankle. She slipped on a 
banana peel. 

HavaHArtT: Three cheers 
Borden and his bananas! 

Muu: So there wasn’t anything any- 
body could do. Sally just has to go 
on in the part. What a break for her! 
And she’ll be able to do the role for 
weeks! 

Havanart: Do you suppose that if we 
went over to the theater we could 
get seats? We’ll be a little late, but 
it’s worth trying. 

Muute: I’d certainly love to see Sally 
in action! 

Mrs. Hammer: And so would I. 

Havanart: Then what are we waiting 
for? Ladies, you will be my guests 
at the unveiling of a new Broadway 
star. 

Mute: Oh, thank you, Hunter. 

Mrs. Hammer: Thanks, Mr. Hava- 
hart. 


for Bill 





Havanarr: Don’t mention it. After 
all, my ill-gotten gains from soap 
opera ought to be put to good use. 
On to “Bitter Brew.” (They all exit 
right excitedly as the curtains close.) 

+ a * 7 
ScENE 3 

Time: Larly the following morning. 

SerrinG: The same. There are several 
vases of flowers all over the room. 

At Rise: SAuLy and BIL are sitting 
side by side on the sofa. Bru is study- 
ing the morning papers carefully for 
reviews of “Bitter Brew.”” MILLIE 
stands by sofa. HAvanart is seated 
in armchair at downstage left; Mrs. 
HAMMER sits in armchair at down- 
stage right. 

Sau.ty: You’ll just never know how I 
felt last night. Talk about butter- 
flies in your stomach. I must have 
had a million of them! And when I 
first walked out onto the stage, my 
knees were shaking like a pair of 
castanets. 

HavanartT: But you did beautifully, 
my child. 

Mrs. Hammer: You brought the tears 
to my eyes. 

Miuute: And to mine, too. 

Buu: Listen to what Perly Gates says 
in the Chronicle. “A shining new 
star was born last night to join the 
galaxy of Broadway greats. A re- 
freshing talent, Miss Sally Thespis, 
understudy to Katherine LeGrand, 
caught the hearts and minds of the 
capacity audience in a radiant and 
perceptive performance that rated 
the cheers it received.” 

Miuuie: Oh, Sally, isn’t that just 
wonderful! 

Brut: And that isn’t all, friends. That 


ll 


isn’t all. Now hear this! Here’s 
what Gilbert Foghorn says in the 
Daily Echo: “An enthusiastic Broad- 
way audience was treated last night 
to one of the most auspicious stage 
debuts in our memory. The new- 
comer was slim, attractive, bubbling 
Sally Thespis, who is obviously on 
the threshold of what should be one 
of the most glitteringly successful 
careers in theater annals.” 

Miuuie: You just bowled them over, 
Sally! 

Sauty: I still can’t believe it. And just 
look at these flowers! 

Brix: Yep. And it’s all here in black 
and white. 

Sauiy (Kissing him impetuously on the 
cheek): Everyone is so nice! 

Biuu: Well, thanks. If this is what 
happens, I only wish you’d have a 
Broadway opening every night. 

Sauty: But my conscience really is 
bothering me. It just doesn’t sound 
fair. Here I am with success on my 
hands, and poor Katherine LeGrand 
is flat on her back. I can’t help feel- 
ing sorry for her. 

Havananrt: My dear Sally, don’t waste 
your charming sympathy. If any- 
one can weather the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ it’s 
Katherine LeGrand. 

Biuu (Smiling knowingly): It was just 
fate, that’s all. She was just com- 
ing from her dressing room and was 
crossing over to Harley Simpson’s 
dressing room when she fell on the 
banana peel. (The phone rings.) 

Havauart: Don’t disturb yourselves. 
I’ll answer it. (He goes to phone and 
lifts receiver.) Hello. . . . Why, 
Katherine, my dear, need I say that 





I was positively shaken to the very 
core when I heard of your unfortu- 
nate accident. .. . Why, Katherine! 
What language! I never knew there 
were such words. ... Yes... . Oh, 
you'll be indisposed for at least six 
weeks. Isn’t that sad! (He waves his 
arms in silent hurrah to the others, 
who look joyful.) (Katherine, I am 
genuinely sorry — my cup of grief 
runneth over. (He goes through 
pantomime of laughing heartily and 
continues to lead the silent hurrahs of 
the others.) Well, Katherine, always 
remember, Hunter Havahart’s kind- 
est thoughts are with you always. 
... Why, Katherine! (He holds re- 
ceiver away from his ears.) Such 
language! ... Good-bye, my sweet. 


(He hangs up.) My dear Sally, you 
have at least six weeks to shine! 
Muute: Hurray! 


Mrs. Hammer: We ought to celebrate 
now. There’s all that food that we 
bought waiting in the kitchen. Mr. 
Havahart and Millie, why don’t you 
help me bring it out? (Joyfully) This 
is just like old times. Ah, the 
theater! The theater! 

Havanart: Lead on, Mrs. Hammer! 

Mite: We're right with you. (Mrs. 
HamMER, Miu, and HAVAHART 
exit. Satuy and Bruu come to center.) 

Sa..y: Bill, this is all just unbeliev- 
able. Imagine it! Me, Sally Thespis, 
a star! I keep pinching myself to 
make sure I’m really here and that 
all this has actually happened to me. 

Bitu: You deserve every bit of it, 
Sally. (Earnestly) There’s one thing 
I’ve been wanting to say, though. I 
know very well that from now on, 
our paths won’t cross very often. 


You'll be traveling in a different 
world. You'll be in the big time. 
SaLLy: What are you saying, Bill? 
Why, you made all this possible. 
You had faith in me, and you ar- 
ranged the interview, and, oh, lots 

more. 

Bitu: But I don’t want to be a mill- 
stone around your neck. After all, 
I’m just a stage manager. There’s 
not likely to be a place for me in the 
glamorous life you'll be leading. 
I don’t want to stand in your way. 

Say: Please, Bill — I’ve never heard 
anything so silly. I’m still Sally 
Thespis, remember? A _ Loonville, 
Oklahoma girl. Nothing will ever 
change that. And I won’t let it. 
(Affectionately) Bill, Ill always 
want you around — forever and 
ever — but on one condition. 

Bru (EKestatically): And that is — 

SaLity (Grinning): That you promise 
to eat bananas at the right time 
from now on. 

Bru: It’s a promise. (T'hey embrace 
just as Miuu1n, Mrs. Hammer, and 
Havanart enter right, carrying vari- 
ous plates of food.) 

Mi.utE: Bravo! 

Mrs. Hamner: Isn’t that romantic! 

Havanart (Dramatically): Ah, what 
is it that the Bard says? Ha! Ihave 
it. “Seal with a kiss love’s dateless 
bargain.” 

Brut: Okay. If you say so, Hunter. 
(He kisses SALLY.) 

Havanart: Splendid. And now, if I 
may again quote the Bard, “Shall 
we set about some revels?” (All 
laugh gaily as the curtains close.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 34) 
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The Judge’s Diary 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
LAURA BENTON 
Hiitpa Cary 
SaALLy Eaton 
Guy CoLLiIns 
Doug McLEAN 
BINGO SMITH 
Miss JAMISON 
Boso 
CuRLY 


door. I’ll have you know this dough- 
tray is one of our prize exhibits. I 
thought Mrs. Armstrong would in- 
sist on coming right along and 
standing guard over it night and 
day. The only reason she gave it to 
me at all is because she thinks our 
whole museum idea is the best plan 
she’s ever heard of to get people in- 
terested in local history. 


SNIFFLES 
Tre: A few days before Memorial Day. 
Sertine: The stage of Independence 
High School. 
At Rise: The stage has been converted 
into a Civil War Museum, and Union 
and Confederate flags, maps, guns and 


Guy: Heaven help us if we lose so 
much as an antique hatpin or a tin- 
plated carpet bag. I never had any 
idea that stuff out of people’s attics 
could be so valuable. 

Hixpa: The awful part is that none of 
it can be replaced. It’s not the 
money value that counts, it’s the 
sentimental value that’s so im- 


other relics are on display. SA .uy 
EATON ts at right, adjusting a cos- 


tume on a dressmaker figure or dummy 
placed behind a doughtray or kitchen 
worktable. The figure is intended to 
represent Jenny Wade. At a small 
table at left, Hiya Cary is checking 
a list of contributions and Guy 
Cotuins ts helping her. 

Sauiy (7'ying an apron around Jenny 
W ade’s waist): There! How does she 
look? Hey, you two, stop working 
for a minute and criticize my handi- 


Satty: Where’s Laura? 


portant. That’s why Miss Jamison 
insists we check and double check 
every item that comes in before we 
open the exhibit tomorrow. Come 
on, Guy, let’s go over the lists again. 
As secretary of the Junior Historical 
Society, I’m on the spot. 

She’s the 
president. Why isn’t she here to 
take some of the responsibility off 
your sagging shoulders? 


work. 
Guy: What’s it supposed to be? 
Satty: It’s Jenny Wade, the only 


Guy: Haven’t you heard? 
home on leave. 
Hiupa: Naturally she wants to spend 


Doug’s 


civilian who was killed during the 
Battle of Gettysburg. She was 
kneading bread in her own kitchen 
when she was struck down by a 
bullet that came right through the 


every minute with him. Right now, 
they’re over at Mrs. Hancock’s. 
She’s promised us a log-cabin quilt 
with an honest-to-goodness bullet 
hole in it. 





Sautiy: That will be nice. I’ll bet this 
will be the best Memorial Day cele- 
bration this town’s ever had. 

Guy: It should be, after all the trouble 
we've taken. (Consulting list) Did 
Mrs. Scott lend us one army canteen 
or two? 

Hiipa: Two. One Confederate and one 
Union. Her family was represented 
in both armies. 

Guy: What’s this? One pair of old 
duelling pistols Mrs. B-E-N —I 
can’t make out the rest of it. 

Hiipa: That’s Mrs. Benton-Chalmers. 
She’s that terribly rich old lady who 
lives in the big gingerbread house on 
Clifton Terrace. I was scared to 
death to ask her for anything, but 
Miss Jamison said she’s from one of 
the oldest families in the state, and 
she’d be bound to have scads of 
relics. I never thought I’d get a 
thing, but she gave us the duelling 
pistols, a field surgeon’s instrument 
kit, a cavalry sabre, and at the last 
minute, she broke down and gave us 
her father’s diary. That’s really 
interesting. Her father later became 
a famous judge. The old boy was 
right in the thick of the fighting 
from first to last, and he describes it 
all in detail. 

Guy: Where is it? I’d like to read it. 

Hina: Over on the table; but it would 
take days to decipher it. It’s all 
written in tiny, tiny writing and the 
ink is faded, but it’s still readable. I 
guess it’s about the most valuable 
item we have. 

Sautty: Mrs. Benton-Chalmers. Isn’t 
she related somehow to Laura Ben- 
ton? 

H1xpa: If she is, we’d have heard about 


it. I never saw anybody as interested 
in family history as Laura. 

Sauiy: Yes. I guess that’s partly why 
she’s getting such a kick out of this 
Junior Historical Museum. Every- 
body on both sides of her family 
must have fought in the Civil War. 
In fact, I don’t see how they could 
have managed without Laura Ben- 
ton’s uncles and grandfathers and 
second cousins. 

Guy: Maybe you’re jealous! 

Satiy: Who? Me? Jealous of a bunch 
of ancestors? Well, I guess not! 
Now, if it were diamonds or rubies 
or a family fortune, that might be 
something else again. (Picking up 
old-fashioned bonnet) Look, isn’t this 
cute? I wonder how it would look 
on Jenny. 

Hiipa: Who ever heard of anybody 
baking bread in a bonnet? 

Sau.y: She’s not baking it in a bonnet. 
She’s baking it in an oven, silly. 

Guy: Quiet, you two. In this day and 
age who ever heard of anybody bak- 
ing bread? 

Sauty: O.K., clever boy! Go back to 
your desk work! (Brneo Smriru 
enters with two Civil War caps, a gray 
one and a blue one.) 

Brnco: Hail, happy historians! Cease 
your labors and see what I’ve 
brought for the museum. Two for- 
age caps—a Johnny Reb and a 
Yankee sharpshooter! 

Sauiy (Jn disgust): Bingo Smith! You 
take those silly caps out of here! 
You know very well you can buy 
dozens of those things anywhere. 

Brnao: But these are the real McCoy! 
They cost ninety-eight cents apiece! 
I thought you’d be pleased. 





Sautiy: Listen, you poor misguided 
sophomore, there’s no room in this 
exhibit for anything but the real, 
honest to goodness, genuine Civil 
War relic. Now get out of here. 

BinGo (Settling himself at center table 
and unpacking a lunch box): Not 
till I’ve had my lunch. 

Sauiy: Get out! Get out, I tell you. 
Bingo Smith, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live if you disturb 
those exhibits. (Screams as he sets a 
thermos bottle on a book) No! No! 
Not there! That’s the Benton- 
Chalmers diary! Bingo, if you spill 
coffee on this book, it would be the 
death of us all! Now, please get out 
and stay out. 

Brinao (Biting into a sandwich): Can’t! 

Sautiy: Why can’t you? 

BrnGo: Against orders! I’m on duty! 

Hitpa: What’s that silly oaf talking 
about? 

Binco: Duty! I’m answering the call 
of it. 

Guy: You’d better let the man tell his 
story in his own way. 

Binco: Thanks, pal! 

Sau.y (With a sigh of resignation): All 
right! We're listening. What’s all 
this burble about duty? 

BinGo: Well, when I discovered that 
you, my fair-faced double-crosser, 
were determined to stand me up on 
date night in favor of this moldy 
bunch of antiques, I decided to get 
in on the deal somewhere. Not being 
a man of brain, I offered my brawn 
to Miss Jamison, and she accepted 
— with thanks. 

Sa.iy: Which means exactly what? 

Brno: It means that I am here in the 
official capacity of watchdog to this 


antique treasure trove. In short, I 
am standing, or rather sitting, guard 
duty. 

Guy: Say, that’s not a bad idea! 

Binco: It’s a whale of a good idea, if 
you ask me. After all, you can’t 
leave all this loot unprotected. So 
I’m here as a sort of house detective 
and strong-arm man. Now put me 
out if you can. 

SauLty: You think you’re so smart, 
Bingo Smith. But if you think this 
little trick will get you a date with 
me, you’re badly mistaken. 

Brnco: I’m not worried. If you turn 
me down, I’ll date Jenny here. I[’ll 
bet she’d be glad to go out with me, 
wouldn’t you, Jenny? (Gets up and 
poses beside the figure) Aren’t we a 
handsome couple? (They are all 
laughing as LAURA BENTON enters 
with Doua McLean. Dove is in 
uniform. They are loaded down with 
various objects.) 

Laura: Hello, everybody. Look what 
we have! 

Au: Hello, Laura. 
good to see you! 
great! 

Hiya: I see you have the quilt. 

Laura (Opening it up): Yes. Isn’t it a 
beauty? 

Guy: Where’s the bullet hole? 

Laura: Right here. Can’t you see? 

Guy: Gee whiz! I thought it would be 
bigger. 

Brneo: What did you expect? A can- 
non ball? What else do you have 
there, Doug? 

Laura: We made a wonderful haul. 
After we got the quilt, we went over 
to see Doug’s grandmother and she 
gave us all this stuff. (Holds up 


Hi, Doug. It’s 
You’re looking 
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newspaper) Look, here’s an old news- 
paper with the story of Harpers 
Ferry. 

Dova: And here’s a little Testament 
that some relative of ours carried all 
through the war. (Hands i to 
BinGo who walks over to the table) 

Laura: And here’s another sword. It 
was captured from a Union officer at 
Chickamauga. 

Satty: What’s that kettle? It looks 
like a big cooking pot. 

Laura: That’s exactly what it is. The 
men carried their own field equip- 
ment, and I guess many a stew was 
cooked up in this old kettle as it 
swung over a campfire. 

Brnco (Singing softly): “Tenting to- 
night, tenting tonight, tenting on the 
old camp ground.” (He puts down 
the Testament and picks up the 
Benton-Chalmers diary which he leafs 
through idly.) 


Hiipa: Come on, Guy, we’ll have to 
list these new acquisitions. 
Sautiy: You list them and I’ll find a 


place for them. ‘Things are begin- 
ning to get a bit crowded. 

Laura (70 DouG as they stand center 
stage): Doug, don’t you really think 
it’s wonderful the way the people 
in this town have turned their 
houses inside out to find these things 
for our Memorial Day Museum? 

Douce: I sure do, Laura. I wish our 
class had done something like this 
when I was in school. History might 
have meant more to me. They tell 
me most of this was your idea. How 
did you happen to think of it? 

Laura: I don’t know exactly. I’ve 
always been fascinated by stories of 
the Civil War; maybe because so 


many of our family fought in it, and 
maybe because —oh, it’s always 
seemed so romantic to me. 

Dove: Romantic? That’s a strange 
word to use to describe a war. 

Laura: But this war was different. 

Dove: How? 

Laura: I don’t know how to express 
it. I guess I mean the men were so 
different. They were so brave, so 
gallant —so courteous, so kind — 
so — well — “romantic” is the only 
word I know that says what I mean. 

Binao (Coming out from behind table, 
reading from the Benton-Chalmers 
diary): Say, this is really good! It 
reads almost like a novel. Listen to 
this: “As darkness fell, the din of 
battle began to increase. Such a 
yelling as one heard was astonishing. 
Soon the Rebel Infantry got so near 
that our captain commanded ‘To 
the rear,’ and I just got on the 
caisson in time or I would have been 
left a prisoner. But off we went at 
almost the speed of a locomotive and 
for almost a mile the Rebels sent 
shells flying around my head! When 
we came to a place of apparent 
safety, we were halted but soon 
shells were heard again. We then 
proceeded a short distance further, 
where we were left undisturbed. We 
continued all night in readiness to 
move at a moment’s notice.” 

Dova: That part doesn’t sound very 
“romantic,”’ does it, Laura? 

Brneo: But wait till you hear this, 
written two days later. “Last night 
it rained. There was still some can- 
nonading toward morning. All is 
quiet today, however, up to five 
o’clock p.m., at which time I am 





writing. At quarter past three 
o’clock, a deserter was marched past 
our battery on his way to be shot. 
His coffin was carried at the rear of 
the little procession. He hung his 
head down, while I looked upon him, 
except once, he raised his head 
slightly, looking forward. I was 
stunned when I recognized young 
Robert Grove from the next farm. I 
started toward him, but he gave no 
sign of recognition, and resumed 
looking at the ground again. Oh, this 
cruel war! When will these devasta- 
tions end? How long, oh Lord, how 
long?” 

Hrmpa: Put it down, Bingo. Don’t 
read any more. It makes me feel 
terrible. (Bono, CurLy and SNIFFLES 
enter. They are dirty and ragged.) 

Boso: Say, miss, can we see the show? 

Curty: How much does it cost? 


SnirFLES: Do you have to have a 
ticket? 

Laura (She seems upset): Heavens! 
Where did you children come from? 

Guy: How did you get in? 

Boso: Walked in. How do you think? 


Hiipa: Oh, dear! That front door 
must be unlatched. Miss Jamison 
told us to be sure to lock it. She has 
her own key. 

Brnco: Sure, it’s wide open. Did you 
think I came down the chimney? 
Guy: I’d better go latch it. Come 

along, you kids. This way out. 

Boso: Nothin’ doin’. We aren’t leavin’ 
till we see the show. 

Guy: You settle the argument, girls. 
I’ll tend-to the door. 


Laura: But there isn’t any show, 
children. Now run along. 

Curzy: There is too a show. We saw 
the sign. 

Laura: Well, it’s not the kind of show 
you’d understand. And besides, it 
doesn’t open until tomorrow. 

SNIFFLES: We can’t come tomorrow. 
We want to see it tonight. 

Sat.y: Oh, Bingo, can’t you get them 
out? They have no business here. 
Bingo: What’s the diff? They’re not 

doing any harm! Let ’em stay. 

Curt.y (Pointing to Jenny Wade): Look 
at the big dolly! (Starting toward the 
figure) 

SatLty: Now, don’t touch her! Oh, 
dear! These children will have 
everything all messed up. 

Dove: Oh, no they won’t. After all, 
the exhibit zs for the public, isn’t it? 

Laura: Well, yes, but you know it 
doesn’t start until tomorrow. Be- 
sides, we have too much to do to 
bother with children tonight. 

Dova: Well, you girls go on with your 
work. I think Bingo and I can take 
care of this outfit. Come on, kids. 
We'll show you around. 

SniFF.es: Gee! Thanks, soldier. 

Brneo: Maybe we ought to get ac- 
quainted. My name’s Bingo. What’s 
yours? 

Bozo: I’m Bobo Brown. She’s Curly 
Weaver and that’s Sniffles. I don’t 
think he has any last name. 

SniFFLes: I do so have a last name. 
It’s Machetski. The kids say it 
sounds like a sneeze so they call me 
“Sniffles.”’ 


Hiupa: I'll go with you, Guy. That Dova: Come along, Sniffles, we'll show 


door’s sort of tricky. (Guy and 
HILDA evit.) 
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you the works. (Dove, Brnao, 
Boso, Cur.y and SNIFFLES tour the 





room. The girls look at each other in 
mock despair.) 

Sautty: Leave it to the men to mess 
things up! They’re nothing but 
great big softies, every one of them. 
(Smiling) But they are kind of cute, 
aren’t they? I think Doug is swell. 

Laura: You can say that again, Sally. 

Sautty: And he’s so interested in this 
display! He just pitches right in as 
if he belongs here. How do you think 
everything looks? 

Laura: It looks wonderful, Sally. You 
and Hilda have worked like dogs. I 
wish we had a few more signs. These 
new articles should be tagged. 

Sauty: There are some extras up in the 
art room. I’ll go get them and we 
can fill in the names later. It won’t 
take a minute. (Hit SALLY.) 

Laura: That will be swell. (After 
Say leaves, Laura glances around 
the stage. Orners have their backs to 
her and to the audience as they examine 
the flags.) 

Dovua: Now here are the stars and 
stripes — the Union flag. 

Brneo: And here are the stars and 
bars of the Confederacy. 

SniFFLES: Why are there two flags? 

Boro: Be quiet, will you? Listen to 
what the guy says. (LAuRA, after 
glancing around the stage, picks up 
the diary, leafs through it hurriedly, 
then tries to stuff it in her pocket. It 
won't fit.) 

Dova: And now, you see, kids, we have 
only one flag, the flag you salute 
every day when you go to school. 

Boso: Let’s look at the guns now. 

Brneo: O.K., bud. But I guess we’ll 
have to let the soldier explain the 
armoured division. (LAuRA nezt 
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tries to shove the diary in her pocket- 
book, but it is also too small. She 
looks around frantically, and finally 
makes a dash for the doughtray. Lift- 
ing the lid, she drops the book inside. 
Just as she replaces the cover, H1uDA 
and Guy enter with Miss JAMISON.) 

Hiipa: Look what we found on the 
doorstep! 

Laura: Oh, good evening, Miss Jami- 
son. I thought you’d be dropping in 
pretty soon. 

Miss JAMISON: Yes, I meant to be here 
sooner, but I’ve had one telephone 
call after the other. (Noticing Brnco) 
I see you got the bodyguard I sent 
you. And, dear me! It looks as if we 
have more visitors! 

Laura: You remember Doug McLean, 
Miss Jamison. Doug graduated two 


years ago. 
Miss JAMISON: Yes, indeed. (Shaking 


hands with Dou) It’s fine to see you 
again, Doug. 

Dove: It’s great to be home again, 
Miss Jamison. The old school looks 
pretty good to me. And this is a 
wonderful project you and your 
Junior Historians have engineered. 

Miss Jamison: Thank you. I hope 
you'll be on hand tomorrow to help 
us with our sight-seers. 

Dova: I’m having some practice right 
now with these three children. 

Miss Jamison: I see business has al- 
ready begun. How do you like the 
display, children? 

CHILDREN: Fine. 

Bozo: We want to see the swords next. 

Brnco: Not tonight, fellow. How about 
making a special effort and coming 
back tomorrow? Don’t you think 
you could arrange it? 





SnrFF.eEs: Sure, we’ll be here. 

Curty: And I want to see what the big 
dolly has in her box. Can I look 
inside? 

Laura: Not tonight, dear. You come 
back tomorrow and we'll let you 
have a peek. 

Curty: O.K. 

Bozo: Well, come along, kids. Looks 
as if these folks are busy. Thanks for 
showin’ us the sights, soldier. 

Dove: You’re welcome. See you to- 
morrow. 

SnrFFLEs: So long. C’mon, Curly. 

Curty: I want to see what the big dolly 
has in the box. 

Bozo: You heard what the lady said. 
Now, ¢c’mon! (Bono, Curty and 
SNIFFLES ezit.) 

Hiipa: I hope you don’t mind, Miss 
Jamison. We couldn’t get rid of 
them. 

Miss Jamison: I know how it is when 
children make up their minds. 
Where’s Sally? 

Laura: She’s gone for more display 
cards. We have some new exhibits 
and we thought we’d print the names 
of the donors. 

Miss JAMISON: Yes, by all means. We 
don’t want to miss any names. We 
need all the publicity we can get. 

Sauiy (Enters with signs): Here they 
are, Laura. Now all I need is the 
India ink and I'll get to work. 
Hello, Miss Jamison. When did you 
come in? 

Miss JAMISON: Just a few minutes ago, 
but you people have everything so 
well organized you don’t really need 
me. Your Jenny Wade looks grand, 
Sally. Where did you get the dough- 
tray? 
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Sauty: From Mrs. Armstrong. It be- 
longed to her grandmother. I 
thought for a while she wasn’t going 
to let it out of her sight. 

Miss Jamison: That reminds me. 
Mrs. Benton-Chalmers called me 
about an hour ago and asked me to 
promise to take her father’s diary 
home with me. She doesn’t like the 
idea of its being in the building all 
night. Funny, she doesn’t seem to 
mind about the other things, but 
that diary seems to be her most 
cherished possession. 

Bingo: No wonder. I was reading 
some of it a while ago and it’s great 
stuff. Here — let me show you this 
—(Reaches for diary on table) Why — 
say, where is the blamed thing? 

Guy: Right there on the table. I saw 
you put it down. 

Brnco: It’s not here now. 

Hitpa: It must be. You had it just a 
few minutes ago. 

Satiy: I saw you put it down, too. 
Honestly, men never can find any- 
thing, not even when it’s right under 
their nose. Here. What’s this? 
(Picks up book) 

Bingo: That’s the Testament Doug 
brought in. The diary’s bigger than 
that. 

Hixpa: Well, don’t stand there gaping. 
Get busy and look for it. 

Guy: Where can we look? It couldn’t 
walk away from this table. I tell you 
I saw Bingo put it there. 

Dove: So did I. It was there a few 
minutes ago when the children and 
Kaw 

Miss Jamison: The children! 
don’t suppose — 

Bingo: Of course not! 


You 


What would 





kids want with a diary they couldn’t 
even read? 

Laura: Children do sometimes take 
things. 

Dove: Laura, what are you saying? 

Laura: Well, you know how some 
children are! 

Sautiy: Oh, dear! I knew we should 
have made them get out. 

Hiupa: Do you really think they took 
it? 

Miss Jamison: This is very serious! 
You know as well as I do how Mrs. 
Benton-Chalmers feels about that 
book. Let’s search every inch of this 
room. 

Laura: But, Miss Jamison, everything 
is laid out on tables. We'd see it if it 
were here. 

Hitpa: Oh, dear! 
never face her! 

Miss Jamison: Do you know those 
children? Who were they? 

Brinco: They told us their names. 
Bobo Brown was one. 

Sauzy: The little girl’s name was Curly. 

Hiupa: Yes, Curly Weaver, she said. 

Guy: And the other kid was Sniffles 
somebody. 

Sau.y: We could find them if we’d look 
around this neighborhood. They 
couldn’t live very far away. 

Brinco: I think the whole idea’s silly. 
Those kids didn’t take that diary. 
Sau.y: That’s what you think! A fine 
watchdog you turned out to be! The 
most valuable article in the whole 
_ Museum disappears right under your 

nose! 

Bingo: O.K.! O.K.! So it’s disap- 
peared! But I still don’t think those 
little kids took it. 

Dova: Neither do I. 


If it’s gone, I can 


Miss JAMISON: Well, it won’t hurt to 
investigate, will it? We can’t afford 
to leave any stone unturned. 

Guy: What are we waiting for? Let’s 
go. Come on, Bingo, we’ll put you 
in charge of Operation Search. 

Satiy: Come along, Hilda. We'll go 
too. 

Laura: Someone should stay here. I’ll 
wait. 

Dove: I'll stay with you, Laura. 
Maybe we'll find it sticking around 
someplace right here in this room. 
We'll give it a thorough search. 

Miss JAMISON: Oh, dear! I do hope we 
can find those children before they 
damage or destroy the book. 

Dove: When you find the kids, don’t 
be too hard on them. There’s still a 
chance they never touched the book. 

Miss JAMISON: But we must make 
sure. (zit all but Laura and Dova.) 

Dova: Do you really think the chil- 
dren took the judge’s diary, Laura? 

Laura (Shrugging her shoulders): What 
else is there to think? 

Dova: Plenty. The best possibility is 
that it was taken by one of us. 

Laura: Meaning what? 

Dove: You answer that one, Laura. 
Where did you put it? 

Laura: Why, Doug McLean, what are 
you talking about? 

Dove: You know what I’m talking 
about and you know all the rest of 
the answers. I saw your face when 
Bingo was reading about the de- 
serter. Remember there’s a family 
skeleton in most people’s closets. 
Just who was Robert Grove? 

Laura (Jn tears): Oh, Doug! I couldn’t 
bear to have everyone know. Robert 
Grove was my great-uncle. Our 
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family has always been so proud of 
him. I never had any idea he was a 
deserter until Bingo read that hate- 
ful story. 

Dova: And what were you planning to 
do with the book? Destroy it? 

Laura: No, of course not! I just 
wanted to make sure no one else 
would read it. After all, I have a lot 
of family pride. 

Dove: Maybe too much, Laura. 
Maybe there are other things more 
important. Besides, what about this 
great-uncle of yours? Do you in- 
tend to banish him from your family 
records just because he was a 
deserter? 

Laura: “Just” because he was a de- 
serter? That’s a fine way for a soldier 
to talk! Who wants a traitor in the 
family? 

Dova: But maybe he wasn’t a traitor. 

What hap- 


Why did he desert? 
pened? Are you going to condemn 
the man without further informa- 


tion? What did you do with that 
diary? 

Laura: It’s over there, in the dough- 
tray. I never want to see it again. 
Dove: Well, I do. Maybe Judge 
Benton-Chalmers had more to say on 
the subject. (Gets book and leafs 
through it) War is a pretty grim busi- 
ness, Laura, even your so-called 
“romantic” Civil War. Let’s see. 
Here it is. Here’s an entry written a 
few days after your great-uncle’s 
execution. (Reads) “I can’t get 
young Robert Grove out of mind. 
On the 27th of June, 1862, he was 
wounded in his arm and leg at the 
battle of Gaines Hill, was left on the 
field unable to walk and was finally 


taken prisoner. In due time he was 
exchanged and sent to West Chester. 
After being cured, he returned to 
our battery. At the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, as I was aiding at 
firing the gun, I stood near him when 
he was ramming. He was again 
wounded. I thought he was dying, 
but I could not help him. That was 
the last I saw of him until the tragic 
day of his execution. Poor fellow!” 
Does he sound very much like a 
traitor, Laura? 

Laura: No, no. Is there any more? 

Dova: Just one more entry. “Today 
I received Robert Grove’s personal 
papers. Among them was a letter 
from his wife, begging him to come 
home. Their baby had just died of a 
fever and she was very ill. I guess the 
strain was too much for him. At any 
rate, he took a chance and lost! Oh, 
why has this evil come upon us? 
When and how will this cruel war 
end?” Maybe you can be proud of 
your great-uncle Robert after all! 

Laura: It’s myself I should be 
ashamed of, not Robert Grove! You 
must think I’m a dreadful person! 

Dove: No, I don’t, Laura. I just 
think you have some very mistaken 
ideas about war. There’s nothing 
romantic about it, and if Memorial 
Day is to have any real meaning, we 
must remember the realities — not 
merely the legends and fairy tales. 

Laura: You sound so grim, so earnest 
— almost old. 

Dove: I am grim and earnest, Laura. 
Nobody knows how a soldier will re- 
act to battle until he’s under fire. 
Maybe I have a lot to discover about 
myself. Boys grow up fast in the 





army — this army or the one your 
great-uncle served in. 

Laura: I think I’ve grown up a bit 
this evening, Doug. At least I realize 
I did a pretty childish thing. (Miss 
JAMISON and searching party enter.) 

Miss Jamison: No luck! No luck at 
all! 

Brnco: We found the kids all right. 
They were still hanging around the 
building. But they swore they never 
even saw the diary. 

Guy: And anyone could see they were 
telling the truth. 

Hiipa: Why, Doug! What’s that you 
have in your hand? 

Au: The diary! Where did you find it? 

Dove: It was right here all the time. 

Miss JAMISON (Seizing book): Thank 
goodness you found it! 

BrnGo: Boy, oh boy! That’s a weight 
off my mind. 

Satity: What mind? Just tell me that! 
What mind? 

Hiipa: But I don’t understand how 
you found it. We looked every place. 

Laura: Every place but the right 
place! You see — 

Dovus: You see it takes a trained eye to 
discover missing documents. 

Miss JAMISON: But where on earth? 

Dove: You’d never guess! (Lifting lid 
of doughtray) Here! 

Hiipa: But who could have put it in 
there? 

Guy: You must admit it’s a wonderful 
hiding place! 

Brnco: That Jenny Wade character 
always did look suspicious to me! 
(Laughs) 

Dove: At any rate, what’s lost is 
found and that’s all that really mat- 
ters, isn’t it? 


Miss Jamison: That’s all that matters 
to me at this point, Doug. I'll be 
thankful when all of these valuables 
are safely home again. 

Brnao: Sally and I will walk home 
with you, Miss Jamison, just to be 
sure the book remains under guard. 

Sau.y: You’re taking a lot for granted, 
aren’t you, Bingo? 

Miss Jamison: I think I can manage, 
thank you. By the way, Laura, be- 
fore we leave, I’d like to check up 
on your dedication speech for to- 
morrow. Is it all ready? 

Laura: Yes, but I’ve just discovered 
there’s one thing I’d like to add at 
the end. I’d like to ask the folks to 
remember that the boys who fought 
in the Civil War were very much the 
same as our boys today. Sure, there 
were great heroes and important 
leaders, but on the whole, they were 
just plain GI’s who did the best 
they could under fire, and waited for 
the day they could go back to their 
families. The best possible way to 
celebrate Memorial Day would be 
to outlaw war, and the country these 
men died to save could enjoy lasting 
peace. 

Dove: Or as Abraham Lincoln ex- 
pressed it: “That we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; and that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth!” 

THE END 


Reprinted from the May, 1952, issue. 
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Keep It Under Cover 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 
Caro. FLEMING 
Britt HEDGES 
Mrs. HepGeEs 
SuirRtey Ricw 
DorotHy MADISON 
Mike JACKSON 

Tre: Saturday afternoon. 

Settina: Living room of the Fleming 
residence. 

Ar Rise: Caro~t FLEMING is wf- 
wrapping a box which lies on the 
table. She opens the box and takes out 
a pair of boxing gloves, which she in- 
spects carefully. The doorbell rings 
and CaARou swiftly puts gloves in box 
and closes it. Brtu HEDGES enters. 


Caro.: Bill! Thank goodness, it’s only 
you. 
Bru: Only? That’s a pleasant greet- 


ing. Were you expecting Santa 
Claus or the F.B.I.? 

Carou (Laughs lightly): After all, a 
girl can’t be too careful. 

Brut: You did phone this morning. 
Remember? You asked me to drop 
by. 

Carot: I know. I’d just unwrapped 
your package when the doorbell 
rang. 

Bruix: Carol! Then you did buy those 
boxing gloves for me! 

Caro (Proudly): Indeed I did. (She 
indicates box.) 

Biuu (Going to table): Carol Fleming, 
you’re a genius! 

Caro (Removes lid of box): One pair 
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of boxing gloves — secretly “pur- 
chased for a certain Bill Hedges. 
(She removes a glove from box.) 

Bit (Excited): Perfect! (He takes 
glove from Carou.) You had enough 
money? 

Caro: Sir, you gave me the exact 
amount. 

Bitu: You know, Carol, it was entirely 
your idea — making this purchase 
for me. (Smiles) You’re about the 
smartest girl a fellow could have. 

CaroL: Why shouldn’t I help you? 
For weeks you’ve secretly been tak- 
ing boxing lessons. Now you're in 
condition for the amateur tourna- 
ment at Westwood City next Satur- 
day night. Since you couldn’t tell 
your family and you needed a new 
pair of gloves, I simply walked into 
Mr. Wiggins’ Sport Shop and bought 
them myself. 

Brut: Did Mr. Wiggins wait on you? 

Carou: Yes. But I didn’t tell him the 
gloves were for you. Of course, he 
was curious. ‘ 

Bu: If I’d bought those gloves my- 
self from Mr. Wiggins, he’d have 
told my mother within an hour. 
That would have ended everything. 
(He sinks onto divan.) I do hate to 
keep these plans from the family. 

Carou: I know. But what else can you 
do? I know how opposed your 
mother is to boxing. 

Bru: If I could just win one of those 
bouts at Westwood City, maybe 





Mother would change her mind. 

Caro : Well, by then it would at least 
be too late for a protest. (The door- 
bell rings. B11 rises.) 

Caro.: Give me that glove! 
takes glove.) 

Briu: Who’s at the door? 

Caroi: How could I know? I’m not 
equipped with X-ray vision. (She 
puts the glove into box and hands Bi 
the box.) Here — hide it! 

Buu (Takes box): Where? 

CaroL: Anyplace! (She goes toward 
center door. Britu nervously looks 
around the room. As CAROL opens 
door, Bru. places box behind divan. 
Survey Ricw enters. She carries a 
large knitting bag which contains an 
embroidered pillow slip, embroidery 
hoops and thread.) Shirley Rich! 

SureLey: Hi, Carol. (She sees Br.) 


(She 


Look who’s here — the dashing 


vagabond in person! 

Bri: Hi, Shirley. 

Surmiey: I hope I didn’t interrupt 
anything. 

Caro. (Hastily): Bill’s here on busi- 
ness. 

Sur.ey: Business? 

Bru (To Suirey): I just dropped by 
to pick up a package. 

SHirLey: Well, don’t mind me, my 
little chicks. (She moves to divan, 
sits. She places knitting bag at her 
side, speaks to Carou.) You’re my 
best friend, so you know I’m likely 
to pop in anytime. Just pay me no 
heed. 

Caro. (Uneasily): Shirley, do you ex- 
pect to spend the afternoon over 
here? 

Suir.Ley: Of course! (Smiles) Rather a 
ghastly idea, isn’t it? (She removes 


pillow slip and embroidery materials 
from bag.) I’m embroidering a pair 
of pillow slips for Jean Humphrey. 
Poor Jean — she goes to college just 
one year, and then what happens? 
She decides to get married. Of 
course I was invited to the wedding. 
(Sighs) Everybody sends me an in- 
vitation — and everybody I know 
seems to be getting married. I[ 
really have nothing against wed- 
dings (CaroL and BILL pace nerv- 
ously), but it does seem to me that a 
girl of Jean’s age could find some- 
thing more amusing to do than look 
for an unclaimed man. (7'o Caro.) 
Take you and Bill, for instance. 
You’re both interested in all sorts 
of — (She breaks off suddenly.) That 
reminds me! I heard all about you 
this morning. 

Carou: You heard about me? 

SurRLeEY (Nods): I was in Mr. Wiggins’ 
Sport Shop. And do you know 
what Mr. Wiggins told me? He said 
you’d been in a few minutes earlier 
for a pair of boxing gloves! (CAROL 
and Bru look uneasy.) Mr. Wiggins 
said you were terribly vague, so I 
simply couldn’t wait to get over here 
for a report on the gruesome details. 

Bru (Groans): I might have known 
Mr. Wiggins would talk! 

SHIRLEY: Then it zs true! (7’o CaRoL) 
How exciting. I’ve heard of girls 
who carry their mad money, but 
you’re the first one I’ve known who 
takes along a pair of boxing gloves. 

Caro (Annoyed): Now, Shirley! 

Buu (7'urns to Carou): You might as 
well tell her, Carol. She won’t 
rest until she knows. 

Suey: This is breathtaking! I feel 





quivery all over. (CAROL goes behind 
the divan and picks up the box.) I 
simply adore secrets. And unless 
they’re terribly, terribly confidential, 
I never breathe a word. 

Caro: All right, Shirley. I bought 
these gloves, but they’re not for me. 

Survey: Not for you? 

Carou: Bill has been taking boxing 
lessons. Next Saturday, he’s enter- 
ing the tournament at Westwood 
City. 

Suiriey: Bill Hedges, you’re not! 

Bru: It’s true. But I have to keep my 
plans a secret — particularly from 
Mother. 

Carout (70 Surriey): So when Bill 
needed a new pair of gloves, I offered 
to make the purchase for him. 
Otherwise, Mr. Wiggins would have 
spread the glad tidings. 

Surrey (Enthusiastically): Bill, I 
think this is wonderful! You’re the 
first boxer I’ve known socially. And 
in no time you'll probably win the 
heavyheaded title and become 
another Man o’ War. 

Bru (Grimly): Don’t you breathe one 
word of this, Shirley Rich! 

Surrey: I wouldn’t think of it. 
(Suddenly) But, Bill, why must you 
keep this from your mother? I’d 
think she’d be terribly proud. 

Biuu (Gloomily): Not Mother! 

Caro. (7'o SutruEy): She doesn’t ap- 
prove, Shirley. Bill’s father was 
quite a boxer in his youth. 

Bru (70 Surrtey): Mother never did 
like the idea. Just before she and 
Dad were married, Dad met a really 
rough opponent. It was a tough 
fight. 

Survey: He lost? 


Britt (Nods): Yes, and he almost lost - 
Mother, too. Mother made Dad 
promise he’d never box again. She’s 
still bitterly opposed to the sport. 

Carou (Breaks in): So of course she’d 
be furious if she thought Bill had 
taken up boxing. 

SuirLey: My, this zs revealing! 

Br: Of course, if I’m lucky enough to 
come out a winner at Westwood 
City, I’ll tell Mother and Dad. 

Caro. (7'0 Surruey) : Until the tourna- 
ment, Bill must keep his plans 
under cover. 

SuirLey (Beams): I am happy to be a 
part of all this hush-hush. I simply 
adore secrets. (Suddenly) Bill, I 
have an idea — you can put on an 
exhibition for us right now. (She 
stuffs pillow slip and accessories back 
into knitting bag.) 

Brix: Hold on here! 

Surrey: Carol can be your savage 
opponent. 

Bru: That’s impossible! 

Caro.: Of course it is. 

SHIRLEY (Places knitting bag on divan): 
I still think it’s a jolly suggestion. 
After all, you should put on some 
sort of a performance for us, Bill. 
That’s the best thing I know for 
keeping me mum. 

Bru: Oh, all right. 

Carou (Hands a glove to Bi): Here, 
Bill — 

Bru (Suddenly backs away): But I 
can’t — 

Carot (Hesitates): Can’t? Why not? 

Bit: There isn’t time. I have to go 
now. 

Suirtey (Jo Bru): Don’t tell me 
you’re booked for a match this 
afternoon. 





Briiu: It isn’t that. Carol, I’m sup- 
posed to be home. I promised 
Mother I’d get back by the time she 
returned from the station. 

Carou (Puzzled): From the station? 
What do you mean? (Bri. doesn’t 
answer.) 

SuirLeEy (70 Carox): Carol, I have a 
feeling your boy friend has some- 
thing on his conscience besides a 
pair of boxing gloves. 

Briu: Of course I haven’t! (He turns 
to Carou) It’s just that Mother has 
invited a guest for the weekend. 
She’s coming in by train. 

Caro.: She? 

Birt: Well — Dorothy Madison. 
Dorothy’s mother and my mother 
were girlhood friends. So they 
thought it — it would be nice if — 
if Dorothy came over for a little 
visit. 


Caro. (Coolly, after a pause): I see. 
Bit (With spirit): But you don’t see! 


This wasn’t my idea. I’ve never 
even met Dorothy Madison. I don’t 
want to meet her! She’s refined — 
she’s intellectual — she’s cultured — 

Caron (With irony): So different from 
me, of course. 

Bitut: Now you listen to me, Carol 
Fleming! 

Caro (Breaks in): Really, Bill, you 
needn’t raise your voice. I’m sure 
Dorothy Madison would consider 
that terribly unrefined. (There is a 
pause.) 

Surrey: I do hope I’m not intruding, 
but if anybody wants me to leave 
before the battle, just say so. (After 
another pause) Well, since no one has 
spoken, I’ll gladly stay. 

Caro. (70 Brix): I suppose you just 


forgot to mention your weekend 
plans with this — this friend. 

Bru: She isn’t a friend! I didn’t hap- 
pen to forget. I just thought it 
wasn’t important. If I had told you 
about Dorothy, you wouldn’t have 
tried to understand. 

Caro: I’m sure I understand per- 
fectly. 

Bit: Carol, you have to be reasonable! 
All this was something that Doro- 
thy’s mother cooked up. Dorothy has 
had a fight with her boy friend — 
Charles something-or-other. So her 
mother thought if Dorothy came 
over here for a weekend — 

Caro: She could dig up another boy 
friend. How quaint! 

Bru: I teli you, that isn’t the idea at 
all! 

Surrey: Carol, you’re not being fair. 

Caro (Paying no attention to Su1ruey) : 
Shouldn’t you be on your way, Bill? 
I’m sure dear Dorothy is waiting for 
you. And you mustn’t disappoint 
her, must you? 

SHIRLEY: Now, Carol — 

Brit (Jo Caro): So! You're trying 
to run me out of here, are you? 

Caro. (Startled): Run you out? Cer- 
tainly not. But you — 

Bru (With an affected scoff): Oh, it’s 
plain enough. You just don’t want 
me around here. 

Caro: Bill Hedges! Of course I want 
you around here. But you plainly 
said — 

Brit (With emphatic finality): Then 
I’m staying. 

Caro.: But, Bill — 

Britt: Hand me that glove. (Caro. 
hands him the glove. Bru turns to 
Surr.ey.) Help me with this glove. 





Surrey (Enthusiastically) : Tl be your 
able second. (She slips glove over 
Bruw’s right hand.) 

Carnot (To Bru): But, Bill, if you’re 
going to meet this Dorothy Madison 
person — 

Bru: I said I was staying, didn’t I? I 
don’t care whether I ever meet Miss 
Madison. (Suddenly) Maybe I’ll just 
settle down and spend the rest of my 
life right in this house. 

Suirvey (Gasps): My goodness! What 
a shattering thought! 

Caro. (Shrugs): I’m sure this is of no 
concern to me. 

Bru: But it zs your concern, Carol 
Fleming! You’re my girl, aren’t 


you? (Caro. doesn’t answer. Bru 
waves his arms vigorously.) Well, 
aren’t you? 

Surrey: Bill, stop waving your hand 
until I get you laced up. You’re as 


bad as a girl dressing for her first 
prom. 

Bri: Carol, listen to me. I told 
Mother I’d spend the afternoon with 
Dorothy — simply as a matter of 
courtesy. But that was all, positively 
all! If you’re not sympathetic 
enough to believe me — (Doorbell 
rings.) 

SurrteEy: Someone’s at the door! 
Carol, hide that box! (7'’o Bru.) Get 
out of that glove, you chump! (BILL 
begins to fumble with the glove. 
CAROL, seeming to pay no attention to 
SurLey or Bru, goes to door.) 
Carol, stop! (CARoL keeps moving. 
SHIRLEY snatches up box. Btw at- 
tempts to remove the glove.) 

Bit (Groans): I can’t get this glove 
off. 


Surrey: Keep pulling! Carol, wait! 
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(SuirntEy puts box behind sofa. 
Caro. opens center door. Mrs. 
Hepces and DorotrnHy MADISON 
stand in doorway. Bru quickly hides 
gloved hand behind him.) 

Caro: Mrs. Hedges! 

Mrs. Hepaes: Carol, my dear. (She 
enters, followed by Dorotuy. Doro- 
THY is quiet and serious. Mrs. 
Hepaes sees Bruu, who keeps his 
gloved hand behind him.) Hello, 
William. (She notices SHrtR.ey.) 
And Shirley Rich. How nice! Carol, 
this is Dorothy Madison. (She indi- 
cates Dororuy. Caro smiles with 
effort) Carol Fleming, Dorothy, and 
Shirley Rich. 

SutrLey (Weakly): Hello. 

Mrs. Hepeges (7'0 Bru): William, this 
is Dorothy! (Bm. its unable to 
speak. Mrs. HepGes turns to 
Dororuy.) Dorothy, this is my 
little William. 

Dorotuy (Without much enthusiasm) : 
I’m glad to know you, Bill. 

Mrs. Hepaes (7'0 Dororuy): William 
is simply overjoyed to meet you! 
CaroL (With effort): Mrs. Hedges, 
won’t you and Dorothy sit down? 
Mrs. Hepaes: Only for a moment, my 
dear. (J Dorotuy) Come, Dorothy. 
(She and Dororuy sit down.) Doro- 
thy is the daughter of my dear, dear 
school chum, Jessie Watts. (TJ'o 
Caro.) No doubt William has 

spoken to you often of Dorothy. 

Carou: Well, certainly not too often. 

Mrs. Hepeges: Dorothy lives in Crest 
Ridge. She’s spending the weekend 
with us. William said he had to 
stop here on a matter of business, so 
we dropped by to pick him up. 

Surrey: How enchanting! I’m cer- 





tain Bill is equally delighted. (To 
BILL, with a sweet smile) Aren’t you, 
Bill? 

Brit: Yes — yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Hepges: Dorothy was so anxious 
to be with us for a few days. 

Dorotuy: Remember, Mrs. Hedges, 
this wasn’t my idea. You and 
Mother made the plans. 

Mrs. Hepces (70 Dororny): We 
knew the change would give you a 
lift, my dear. (70 Caro.) Dorothy 
hasn’t been quite herself lately. 

Dorotuy (Jo Mrs. Hepass): I’m 
sure no one is interested in my per- 
sonal affairs, Mrs. Hedges. 

Mrs. Hepges: William. 

Biuu: Yes? 

Mrs. Hepces: What is wrong with 
you? 

Bruu (Nervously, as he keeps his hand 
behind him): Wrong? 

Mrs. Hepces: I’m certain you’ve kept 
your hand behind your back from 
the moment we arrived. 

Bru (Affecting surprise): I have? 

SHirLEY (7J'o Mrs. Hepgss): It’s a 
high school custom in these parts. 
Instead of covering his face, a gentle- 
man always hides one hand. (Smiles) 
A sign of modesty, you know. 

Mrs. Hepces: How strange! I’m sure 
I knew nothing about it. 

SHIRLEY: That’s not half of what you 
don’t know, Mrs. Hedges. 

Caro: Shirley! 

Mrs. Hepces (7'0 Dororuy): Is this 
hidden-hand business a school cus- 
tom in Crest Ridge, too? 

Dorotay: I’ve never seen Charles act 
like that. 

Mrs. Hepces: Charles is Dorothy’s 
boy friend. 
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Dorotuy: Not any more, he isn’t! 

Mrs. Hepees: Custom or no custom, I 
still don’t approve. (7’o Britt) You 
have no idea how foolish you look, 
William, standing there like an 
ostrich with his head in the sand. 

SHIRLEY: Goodness, what a wonderful 
idea for a nickname — Bill “Ostrich” 
Hedges! (Carot goes to divan. BILu’s 
gloved hand is now within easy reach 
of CAROL.) 

Mrs. Hepces (Ruffled): I hardly think 
this is amusing. “Ostrich’’! 

Dorotuy: Charles has always been 
highly opposed to nicknames. He 
says it cheapens one. 

Suir.ey: It’s better to be caught red- 
handed with a nickname than with 
a—a— 

Mrs. Hepaes: With a what? 

Surr_ey: Never mind, never mind. 

Mrs. Hepasrs (7'0 Bru): Really, Wil- 
liam, I can’t understand your total 
lack of conversation. (70 Dororuy) 
My son is usually so talkative. 

SuirLEy: This just isn’t one of Bill’s 
talkative days. (During the following 
conversation, CaRoL slips her hand 
into SuHtrRLEY’s knitting bag on the 
divan, quietly removes the pillow slip. 
Unnoticed by the others in the room, 
she places the pillow slip over Bruu’s 
gloved hand. Bru glances around, 
realizes what Caro is doing, but he 
keeps silent. Caro smiles.) 

Mrs. Hepaes: My son is really a re- 
markable young man, Dorothy. 

Dorortny (Flatly): Indeed? 

Mrs. Hepces: He never gives his 
father or me a moment’s concern. 
We know his every plan and desire. 

Surrey (Dryly): At least, it’s an in- 
triguing thought. 





Mrs. Hepges (7'0 Dororuy): William 
is quiet and reserved — so like you, 
my dear. I suppose it’s because of 
his father’s rather — well, rather 
violent activities as a youth. I do 
think that’s what completely settled 
William. 

Dorotuy (J/nterested): Violent activ- 
ities? 

Mrs. Hepces (Nods): I suppose you 
didn’t know. But William’s father 
wanted to be a boxer. 

Dororny: A boxer? How awful! 

Mrs. Hepces: Of course I was firmly 
opposed. Just before we were mar- 
ried, Sam entered the ring for the 
last time. My dear, it was slaughter, 
simply slaughter, but probably it 
was just as well. Sam came out of 
that fight in distressing condition. 
He even ended up with a misplaced 
nose. 

Dororny: How dreadful! 

Mrs. Hepces: Of course his opponent 
took unfair advantage. I didn’t see 
the fight, but I’ve always felt there 
was something underhanded about 
it. But be that as it may, I was hor- 
ribly angry at Sam. 

Dorotuy: Boxing, imagine! 

Mrs. HepcGes: After that, I com- 
pletely put my foot down. And 
when I put my foot down, it stays 
down. I said that Sam should never 
box again. I have been equally firm 
with William. 

Dorotuy: I’m certain that Charles 
would never engage in such a sport. 

Swirtey: If you ask me, Charles 
sounds like something out of a wax 
museum on a hot day. 

Mrs. Hepaes (Shocked): My dear! 

Dororuy (Suddenly flares up): No 
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Charles isn’t! (Stops) I mean, it 
doesn’t make the slightest difference 
to me — not now it doesn’t. 

Mrs. Hepces (Uneasily, as she turns 
to Dorotuy): My dear, we really 
should be on our way. (She rises.) 
Come along, William. (There is a 
pause. BILL remains in front of 
divan, his hand still behind him.) 
William, we simply must be on our 
way. 

Carou (Rising): So soon, Mrs. Hedges? 

Mrs. Hepges: Really, William, I’m 
afraid you’re not well. (She crosses to 
Brtu.) Since Dorothy and I ar- 
rived, you’ve been simply speech- 
less. 

Brit: But, Mother, I — 

Mrs. Hepees (Jnsistently): And do 
take your hand from behind your 
back. (She grasps Bruu by the right 
shoulder, and swings him around, 
speaking as she does so.) Dorothy will 
think you possess only one arm — 
(She breaks off with a horrified gasp as 
she sees Bruu’s hand, covered by the 
pillow slip.) William Hedges, what 
on earth! William, you’ve been in- 
jured! Your hand! 

Bru: I have not been injured! 

Dorotuy (Points to pillow slip): Mrs. 
Hedges, that’s a pillow slip — and 
he’s wearing it! 

Bru (Desperately): I’m not wearing it! 
I mean, I — I — oh, what’ll I do! 
Dorotny (Peers closer at pillow slip): 
Mrs. Hedges, someone has been 
hand-embroidering that pillow hem. 

Britt (70 Dorotuy): So what? (To 
Mrs. Hepees) Mother, I’ve been 
hiding something from you. 

Mrs. Hepees: William Hedges, you’ve 
taken up sewing! 





Brit: Mother, I didn’t mean that. 
(He pauses, confused, then turns to 
Caro.) Carol, tell them! (Caron 
doesn’t speak.) Say something! Say 
something! 

Caro.: Well, I do think it’s a lovely 
pillow slip and the handwork is 
adorable. (She smiles at Mrs. 
HepaGes and Dororuy.) Don’t you 
both think so? 

Dorotny (Jo Mrs. Hepges): This 
certainly explains your son’s busi- 
ness over here today. 

Bru: Now wait a minute — 

Caro. (Lightly, to Mrs. Hepass): 
Bill drops in often. I’m always so 
interested in his progress. He has 
even been taking lessons — secretly, 
of course. 

Bru: Lessons? 


SHirLey: Carol keeps me posted on 
all of Bill’s delightful little secrets. 


(SarrLEY picks up knitting bag.) 
Don’t you simply love this knitting 


bag? It’s so handy for one’s em- 
broidery. 

Bri (Jo Surruey): You cut that out! 

Carnot (To Mrs. Hepages and Doro- 
THY): I suppose this is rather un- 
usual. 

Dorotuy (Emphatically): I’m certain 
Charles has never embroidered a 
pillow slip! 

Caro (70 Mrs. Hepass): Our house 
is simply full of the sweetest little 
pieces of fancywork —all hand- 
made, of course. (Suddenly) Per- 
haps you’d like to see them, Mrs. 
Hedges. 

Mrs. Hepces: Do you mean the — 
the fancywork that — that my son— 
(She breaks off.) Oh, dear! 
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Caro (Smiles): I shan’t be a moment. 
(She exits.) 

Brut: Mother, you don’t understand. 
It isn’t like this, but I’m in a spot! 

Mrs. Hepees (Dryly): You certainly 
are! 

Dororuy: Charles has never been in a 
single spot in his life. 

Bru: Look, Mother, I can’t say any- 
thing — 

Mrs. Hepces (With dignity): Under 
the circumstances, you certainly 
don’t need to say anything. 

Surrey (Steps to Bru, smiles down at 
him): Just relax, Bill. When you 
told me your little secret, I promised 
not to open my mouth. Remember? 
But of course I didn’t know then 
that — (Doorbell rings) The door- 
bell. You'll excuse me? (SHIRLEY 
goes to door, opens it. MIKE JACKSON 
enters quickly.) 

Mike (Speaks quickly to SHrIR.LeEy): 
Are you Carol Fleming? 

SHirLEY (Puzzled): No — 
moves quickly to Dororuy.) 

Mike: Are you Carol Fleming? 

Dorotny: I certainly am not! 

Surrey (7'o MIKE): See here; who are 
you and what do you want? (MIKE 
pays no attention. He steps to Mrs. 
Hepaegs, peers at her closely.) 

Mike (7'o0 Mrs. Hepaes): No — you 
couldn’t possibly be Carol Fleming. 

Britt (Jumps up, speaks to MIKsg): 
Just a minute, sir. 

Mike (Turns to Bru): Take it easy, 
buddy. (He turns to SutruEy) Is 
Carol Fleming in this house? 

Surreuey: Yes, she is. But — (At that 
moment Caro. enters from left. She 
carries several pieces of embroidery.) 

Carou (As she enters): I didn’t bring 


(MIKE 





everything, Mrs. Hedges — (She 
stops abruptly as she sees M1Kx.) Oh! 

Suretey (Zo Carou): Carol, either 
you have a caller or we’re being 
auditioned for a quiz show. 

MIKE (Faces Carou): So you’re Carol 
Fleming. 

Carou (Steps forward): Yes. 

Mike (After a pause): You thought you 
could put it over, didn’t you? 

Caro.: Put it over? 

MIKE (Nods): I’m here to stop you. 
As promoter of the fights, I have a 
right to reject anyone who — 

Carou: Promoter? Fights? 

Mike: I’m from Westwood City. I’m 
managing the amateur boxing 
matches over there next Saturday 
night. 

Mrs. Hepges (Suddenly sits up): 
What’s this? 

Mike (T7'0 CarRoL, paying no attention 
to Mrs. Hepgss): I’ve just come 
from Mr. Wiggins’ Sport Shop. I 
placed a poster in his window. 
(Slowly and significantly) He told me 
all about it. 

Brit (Takes a step forward): Now, 
hold on, sir. 

Mike (7'0 Buz): I asked you to keep 
out of this. (He points to Bruw’s 
hand.) Frankly, you look as though 
you’ve been in enough trouble 
already. 

Mrs. Hepges (7'0 Mixes): Sir, my son 
has not been in trouble. He has 
simply been embroidering a pillow 
slip. 

Mike (Startled): What? 

Mrs. Hepces (7'0 Mike): I know. I 
was just as surprised as you are. 
I think he turns out fancywork, too. 
It was all a secret until — 
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Mike: Madam, please! (7’0 Caro.) 
Yes, I talked with this Mr. Wiggins. 
He told me that you were in his 
shop this morning. Is that correct? 

Carou (Uneasy): Well, yes. 

Mike: He said you bought a pair of 
boxing gloves. 

Mrs. Hepaes: Boxing gloves? 

Dorotuy (Amazed): Carol purchased 
boxing gloves? 

Carou (T'o Mike): Yes, I did. But I — 

MIKE (Cuts in): Mr. Wiggins said you 
refused to explain the reason. But 
Wiggins has an idea, and I think 
he’s right. 

Buuu (Jo MrxKe): Mr. Wiggins is full of 
ideas, most of which are half-witted. 
If you want my opinion — 

Mike: Young man, from what I’ve 
seen of you, I wouldn’t take your 
opinion on the correct answer to 
one and one. 

Mrs. Hepggs: Sir, don’t you speak 
like that! He’s my son. 

MrKE (Turns to Mrs. Hepa@ss): Then 
you have my sympathy, madam. 
(Faces Caro. again) Mr. Wiggins 
has convinced me that you pur- 
chased those boxing gloves for the 
single purpose of entering my tourna- 
ment next Saturday night. 

Caro. (Shocked): What! 

Surrtey: Carol — enter a boxing 
tournament? 

Mike (70 Carot): So I’m here to tell 
you that no ladies are allowed to 
fight in any matches I promote. 

Dororuy (Amazed): Does this mean 
that Carol is a lady boxer? 

Bru: Of course it doesn’t! 

Mike (7'o Carnot): I’ve been putting 
on tournaments for ten years and 
this is the first time a girl has ever 





tried to muscle in. (His voice rises 
emphatically.) Do you know what 
would happen if you entered the 
ring? You’d bring down the roof, 
that’s what you’d do. You’d cause 
a riot. 

Britt: You listen to me, you big 
chump — 

Mike: Don’t you call Mike Jackson a 
chump! 

Mrs. Hepces (With a sudden gasp): 
Mike Jackson? (She jumps up.) 
Brit (To MiKe): Carol Fleming is my 
girl! Do you hear? She’s my girl. 
She wouldn’t enter your old tourna- 
ment for a free ticket to the moon! 

Mike: Get back to your embroidery, 
junior. That’s about your speed. 

Bru (Exzplosively): Is that so! (He 
snatches off the pillow slip, exposing 
the boxing glove.) Well, I'll show 
you — ! (MIKE sees the glove just as 
BIL takes a swing in the direction of 
MIke’s jaw. MIKE jumps back and 
Briu’s blow misses him. MrIkgE, 
startled, trips and falls to a sitting 
position on the floor.) 

Caro: Bill! 

Mike (On floor, as he looks up at Bru 
in complete amazement): Why — 
why — 

Mrs. HepcEs: William! (Eagerly) Do 
you know what you did? You 
socked Mike Jackson! 

Dorotuy (Wide-eyed): Mrs. Hedges! 

Briu: Mother! 

Mrs. Hepces (70 Brix): You hit him! 
You hit Mike Jackson! 

Britt (Confused): But, 
didn’t really — 

Mrs. Hepaes: He’s on the floor, isn’t 
he? 

Bru: Yes, but — 


Mother, I 


Mrs. Hepces (Triumphantly): I’ve 
waited twenty-five years for this 
golden moment! 

Mike (On floor, as he gazes up at Mrs. 
Hepces): Madam, you’re off your 
rocker! 

Mrs. Henares (Looks down at MIKE): 
I didn’t know who you were until I 
heard your name! 

Mike (70 Mrs. HepGes): You’d bet- 
ter keep out of this. 

Mrs. Hepaes: I won’t keep out of 
anything! Do you know who vou 
are? 

Mike (Aghast): Do I know who I — ? 
(He breaks off.) You are crazy! 

Mrs. Hepcess (Grimly): Weren’t you a 
boxer? 

MrKkeE: A boxer? 
back in — 

Mrs. Hepaes (Victoriously): Exactly! 
You’re Mike Jackson. You're the 
big brute who knocked out my hus- 
band in his last fight — twenty-five 
years ago! 

Caro: Mrs. Hedges! 

Bru: Mother! 

Sair.ey: Oh, good grief! 

Mrs. Hepces (70 Mrxe): I didn’t see 
that fight, but I heard all about it. 
You’re the one who misplaced my 
husband’s nose! And it’s the only 
one he ever had. (Mrs. HepeGss 
rushes to Brtu and throws her arms 
around him.) I was never so proud 
of you in all my life. 

Bitu: But, Mother, I didn’t really hit 
him. 

Mrs. Hepces (Pays no attention to 
Brit): My dream come true! Mike 
Jackson on the floor — just where he 
put my dear Sam twenty-five years 
ago! 


Why, sure, ’way 





MIKE (With a sudden and violent start): 
Sam? Sam? (He jumps up, faces 
Mrs. Hepees.) Is Sam Hedges 
your husband? 

Mrs. Hepoes (Nods): Indeed he is. 

MIke (Grins): Say, this is a small 
world! Good old Sam Hedges. 
Well, what do you know! 

Mrs. Hepaess (Proudly): It took our 
son to make you bite the dust. 

Biiu (Urgently): But, Mother, I tell 
you I didn’t — 

Caro: Mrs. Hedges, you don’t know 
all the facts. Bill has been taking 
boxing lessons. He even planned to 
enter the Westwood City tourna- 
ment. 

Mrs. Hepaes: He did? (Stoutly) Well, 
who’s keeping him from it? 

But (Grins broadly): Mother, do you 
mean it? (Mrs. HepGes_ nods.) 
You’re absolutely great! 

Carot (Jo Mrs. Hepaes): 
wonderful! 

SHirLEY (Wipes her brow with her 
hand): Boys and girls, am I all 
shook up! (Dororuy steps to Mrs. 
HEDGES and on. her arm to gain 
attention.) 

Dororuy: Mrs. roe Se 

Mrs. Hepces (Without interest): What 
is it, dear? 

Dororny: I want to say good-bye. 

Mrs. Hepeges (Startled): Good-bye? 

Dorortuy (Nods): I’m taking the next 
train back home. That’s certainly 
where I belong — back home with 
Charles. (She smiles.) Thanks for 
everything. This experience has 
opened my eyes. So I’m on my way 
back to Charles — bless his quiet, 
simple, peaceful little heart! (Doro- 
THY turns. She exits right.) 


You’re 


Suirtey: Well, what do you know! 

Mrs. Hepoess: A nice girl, but terribly 
reserved. (She turns to Mix.) Mike, 
you’re coming home with us for a 
meal. Of course Sam will want to 
see you again. 

Mike: Mrs. Hedges, I’d be tickled 
crimson! 

Mrs. Hepass: But first, we’re doing 
it once more. 

Bitu: Doing what once more? (Mrs. 
Hepges steps to Brut. She grasps 
his gloved hand, raises it slightly.) 

Mrs. Hepaes (7'o Bru, as she indi- 
cates Mike): You’re giving Mike 
one tender little hook on the jaw, 
Bill Hedges. (To Mrxe) And you’d 
better fall flat when he does it. 
(Triumphantly, to them all.) Before 
Bill enters that tournament next 
week, I want to be able to say he’s 
scored a triple-decker, home run 
knockout! (Mrs. Hepees, holding 
Bruu’s arm, begins to push tt toward 
Mike’s jaw. Britt and MIKE grin 
understandingly. Quick curtain.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Keep It UNDER CovER 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All wear modern dress. Mrs. 
Hedges wears tailored dress or suit. 
Dorothy wears travelling outfit. Mike may 

be dressed in flashy jacket or sweater. 
pean ties: Wrapped box containing cee 
dutnie knitting bag containing embroide 
pillow ‘slip, embroidery hoops and thread; 
pieces of embroidery. 

Setting: The living room of the Flemings. 
There are two entrances: the outside door is 
at center back; door at left leads to rest of 
house. There are a divan, a table, and as 
many other furnishings as desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Jupce’s Diary 
(Play on pages 13-22) 
Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Doug 
wears an Army uniform. The three children 
can wear jeans and shirts. Laura has a 
pocketbook. 


Properties: Civil War relics, including Union 
and Confederate flags, maps, guns, books, 
canteens, parts of uniforms, etc.; list; old- 
fashioned bonnet; two new forage caps, one 
blue and one gray; lunch box containing 
thermos and sandwich for Bingo; diary; 
quilt; newspaper; Testament. 


Setting: The school stage. At right is a dress- 
maker figure or department story dummy 
dressed in Civil War costume. Near the 
dummy is a doughtray or kitchen work- 
table. (If a table is used, some provision 
must be made so that the diary can be 
hidden. A drawer in the table would serve 
this purpose.) At left is a small table. 
Several chairs are placed around the room, 
and the relics are displayed on two or three 
long tables running across the upstage wall. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Stace Bore 
(Play on pages 1-12) 
Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 


Costumes: Millie Mildew wears an attractive 
sweater and skirt. Mrs. Hammer wears & 
cotton housedress and apron. Hunter 
Havahart wears a velvet jacket and ascot. 
Sally Thespis might wear an attractive 
dark dress brightened with such accessories 
as a scarf, belt, and jewelry, which she re- 
moves when masquerading for Katherine 
LeGrand, leaving the dress plain. Bill 
Borden wears sports jacket and slacks. 
Katherine LeGrand wears a fashionable 
suit trimmed with a fur piece, if ible 
and a stylish hat; she carries hand and 
gloves. Zenobia is dressed in dowdy 
clothes. 


Properties: Book, pair of glasses for Sally; 
telephone; handkerchief for Zenobia; script 
for Hunter Havahart; magazines for Mrs. 
Hammer; several newspapers for Bill 
Borden; various plates of food; several 
vases of flowers for Scene 3. 


Setting: The living room of Mrs. Hammer’s 
boarding house in New York City. The 
room is shabbily furnished. There is a bat- 
tered sofa at center of stage. At left of sofa 
is a small end table with lamp on it. At 
downstage left and right are old armchairs. 
At u center is a table which holds a 
telephone and some magazines. On the 
ae of the room are several old theater 
posters, announcing: “JosePH JEFFERSON 
in Rip van WINKLE,” “Joun BARRYMORE 
tn Hamuet,” “Water HAMPDEN IN 
Cyrano DE Bercerac.” On the upstage 
wall at center is a framed motto which says: 
“Aut THE Worwp’s A Stace.” There is 
an exit at right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Marvelous Time Machine 


by Claire Boiko 


Characters 
FATHER TIME 
Tic Toc, a brownie 
NEcEssITy JONAS 
GRANDFATHER Jonas, Necessity’s 
grandfather 
PrisciLLa JONAS, Necessity’s sister 
Moruer Jonas, Necessity’s mother 
Nep Jonas, Necessity’s twentieth-cen- 
tury cousin 
Patsy Jonas, Ned’s sister 
Mrs. Jonas, Ned’s mother 
Gramps Jonas, Ned’s grandfather 
Time: Eternity. 


SettinG: There is a small desk in front 
of curtains. There may be a map with 
stars and planets behind desk. A 


large hourglass is in front. On the 
desk is a sign: OFFICE OF FATHER 
Time. A small stool is at side of 
desk. 

BeroreE Rise: As lights go up, FATHER 
Time is at desk, writing on a long 
scroll with a large feather quill. 

FatHer Tre: Now, let me see — we'll 
need four rainy Tuesdays — twenty 
sunny Sundays, and a whole week of 
snow in February — (Tic Toc enters 
carrying a stack of large envelopes.) 
Ah, here comes my helper. Ho, Tic 
Toc! Are those holidays ready to be 
put in the proper places in our 
calendar? 

Tic Toc: They certainly are, Father 
Time! (He puts them on the desk.) 


Fatuer Time: Did you check each one 
to be certain it was in its right place 
on the calendar? It would be a ter- 
rible thing to have the Fourth of 
July fireworks come _ exploding 
through the Thanksgiving turkey! 

Tic Toc: I was as careful as I could be! 
But, tell me, Father Time, did a mix- 
up like that ever happen to you? 

Fatuer Time: Yes, Tic Toc. ([ndi- 
cates stool) Sit down here a moment 
and rest. Once upon a millennium, 
we had the most surprising mix-up 
in all the galaxy. It was started by 
two boys right down here on your 
earth. These boys were cousins, as 
a matter of fact. These cousins lived 
two hundred years apart, and yet 
they actually met each other! 

Tic Toc: How could such a thing 
happen? 

FatHer Time: Listen, little Tic Toc, 
and I'll tell you all about the 
marvelous Time Machine — (Lights 
go down on FatHER Tre. Curtains 
open to reveal a New England cottage 
interior on the right side of the stage. 
Only this side of the stage is lighted. 
There is a brick fireplace with kettle. 
A table and benches are next to the 
hearth. As FaTHER TIME begins his 
narration, the Puayers hold their 
poses. PRISCILLA: JONAS is sweeping 
floor. Moruer Jonas stirs a pot on 
the fire. GRANDFATHER JONAS is 





seated. Necessiry JONAS is down- 
stage center working busily on a huge 
clock-like machine with gears and 
large crank.) It all began back in 
colonial New England. The first 
cousin, whose name was Necessity 
Jonas, was a true Yankee through 
and through! There just wasn’t any 
gadget that Necessity couldn’t whit- 
tle or carve — (The tableau comes to 
life.) 

GRANDFATHER: By the great horn- 
spoon, grandson, that’s a mighty 
handsome piece of clockwork. (T7'o 
MoruHer) What do you think of this 
son of yours, Martha? Doesn’t he 


beat all for being clever with his 
hands? 
Moruer: He’s clever at making shav- 
ings for Priscilla and me to sweep up. 
Prisciiua: It would be a horse of a dif- 
ferent color if he were making some- 


thing practical, like that cradle for 
my doll he promised six months ago 
— but that! Why I dare to say even 
he doesn’t know what’ll turn out of 
it! 

Necessity: I really know what it is. 
It’s something important, too. But I 
wouldn’t tell you — not if you were 
General George Washington! (Goes 
back to his tinkering. PRISCILLA 
flounces and sweeps with her nose in 
the air.) 

GRANDFATHER: Now, now, Necessity, 
you've got to abide the womenfolk. 
After all, they fill your stomach with 
good bear meat and beans. Maybe 
it would be best if we helped pick 
up these shavings before your father 
comes home. 

Moruer: That’s a very good idea. 
Come along, Priscilla, help me with 
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the mince pies. 
PRISCILLA exit.) 

Necessity: Captain Grandfather, I’m 
going to tell you what my secret in- 
vention really is. (Beckons GRAND- 
FATHER to machine) I’ve always been 
burning to see what’s going to hap- 
pen in two hundred years. So, do 
you know what I’ve made? 

GRANDFATHER: What is it? 

Necessity: You won’t tell a solitary 
soul—on your honor a& sea 
captain? 

GRANDFATHER (land on heart, sol- 
emnly): I so promise, Necessity. 

Necessiry: [I’m making a machine 
that will let me travel through time, 
just as people travel over the ground 
now. This machine will take me two 
hundred years ahead, so I can really 
see what’s going on! I’m making a 
Time Machine! (They hold pose as 
lights go down, curtain closes. Lights 
go up on FatHer Time and Tic Toc.) 

Tic Toc: Don’t stop there! Did Neces- 
sity Jonas really get to see the 
future? 

FatTHer True: Well, Tic Toc, that’s the 
strangest part of the whole tale! 
Necessity couldn’t get to the future 
with his machine alone. He needed 
the help of the science of electronics, 
and of course there was no science of 
electronics when Necessity was in- 
venting. But, by the strangest 
coincidence, at just the very same 
instant in eternity, his future cousin, 
Ned Jonas, living in the twentieth 
century, in 1959, was studying all 
about electricity. Ned was just as 
bright with his mind as Necessity 
was with his hands. There just 
wasn’t anything that Ned Jonas 


(MorHerR and 


as 








couldn’t do with electricity—(Lights 
go up on Nep Jonas’ modern home. 
There are a dinette table and chairs, an 
easy chair and lamp, and a television 
set. Morner is setting the table. 
Patsy helps. Nep sits on a stool 
fitting tubes and wires into the time 
machine, which stands downstage 
center next to NecESSITY’s machine.) 

Nep (Attaches a coil of wire): O.K., I’m 
ready to make another test. Plug in 
the rheostat, will you Patsy? 

Patsy (Horrified): Vd just as soon 
touch a King Cobra as that rheostat 
thing. 

Nep: All right for you, you sissy! Ill 
get Gramps to help me. (Calls out) 
Hey, Gramps, could you come help 
me, please? 

Gramps (Off-stage): All right, Ned. 

Moruer: Goodness, Ned, you’ve been 
working so hard. Can’t you give us 
some hint about what you’re mak- 
ing? 

Neb: It’s a secret invention, Mom. I 
can’t tell you until it really works. 
(GRAMPS enters.) 

Moruer: Come, Patsy. Help me with 
the dinner while Ned works on his 
thingamabob. (Moruer and Patsy 
exit.) 

Neb: Gramps, they just don’t appre- 
ciate me. 

Gramps: There, there, Ned. Don’t 
you know a genius is never appre- 
ciated by his family? 

Nep: You appreciate me, Gramps. 
You always tell me stories about 
when the Jonases first came to 
America and my great-great-great- 
grandcousin Necessity. I sure wish 
I'd lived in those days, when things 
were really exciting. 


Gramps: It might have been exciting, 
Ned, but it wouldn’t have been very 
comfortable. 

Nep: Gramps, I’m going to tell you 
what I’m doing. Only, will you 
promise not to tell anyone? 

Gramps (Hand on heart, solemnly): 
On my honor as a Commander, I 
promise. 

Neb: Gramps, I’m making something 
that nobody in the world has even 
thought of yet. It’s a machine that 
will take me straight back to the 
time when Necessity was my age. 
I’m going to go for a visit back to 
the days when there were bears and 
Indians and exciting people to meet. 
Yes, sir. Gramps, I’m making a 
Time Machine! (They hold pose with 
Gramps’ hand on Nep’s shoulder 
as lights go out and curtain closes. 
Lights up on Fatuer TIME and Tic 
Toc) 

Tic Toc: Don’t stop there, Father 
Time. What happened to Ned and 
Necessity? 

FaTHER TIME: My little friend, noth- 
ing in all the assorted nebulae of the 
grand conglomerated cosmos was 
ever like what happened to those 
two young fellows. Each of the boys 
in his own century worked on his 
Time Machine until one night Ned 
had finished the last electrical coil, 
and Necessity had whittled the last 
wooden cog — (Curtain opens. Lights 
are on both sets now, as NEp and 
NeEcEssiry work on their machines.) 

Necessity: Let’s see — this cog’ll fit 
on the third gear from the left — 
(He fits it.) There! Just right. (Hz- 
cited) Now I'll move the century 
hand and get ready to go. 1900 — 





(Moves hand) should I leave it there? 
No! Just for fun I’ll add fifty years, 
then five for luck and some to grow 
on. And there I am! 1959 — that 
looks like a good year! 

Nep: Almost finished. I’ll just hook 
this amplifier over here, step up the 
frequency and plug in some juice. 
I'll have to guess at the exact time. 
Wish I had a good dial. Let’s see — 
1778 — that ought to be about right. 
(He adjusts a small gauge.) 

Necessity: Well, here I go! (He 
winds the crank. It makes a creaky 
sound, coughs and dies.) Shucks! 
There’s not enough power here. 
Wish I had Ben Franklin to help me. 
He’s a wizard of an inventor. (He 


sits on the stool, tinkering with the 
handle as Nev speaks.) 

Nep: Now for the plug. (Plugs in the 
cord) Now, the juice! (He turns on 


a switch.) Hot dog! It’s warming up! 

Necessity (J'urning handle of his ma- 
chine): It’s turning! It’s turning! 
My machine works! (Suddenly there 
is loud sound from thunder sheet. 
Gong sounds rapidly. Lights flash on 
and off, then stage goes black. NEp 
runs to Necessiry’s side. When the 
lights go on, he on his hands and knees. 
NEcESsSsITY, frightened, peers out from 
behind a chair. He has musket pointed 
at NEp.) 

NeEp (Rubbing eyes): Where am I? (He 
looks around, bewildered.) 

Necessity: Who are you? 

Nep (Rubbing head): I think I’m Ned 
Jonas — anyhow, that’s who I was 
@ minute ago. Who are you? 

Necessity: You are a Jonas, too? You 
must be some kin to me, then. I’m 
sure glad you are kin. I thought you 
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might be an Indian. I almost shot 
you! (Putsmusket down) I’m Neces- 
sity Jonas. 

Nep: Necessity Jonas — Then my 
machine really does work! Am I 
glad to meet you! (Puts out hand. 
Necessity looks at him blankly.) 
I’m your cousin Ned from the 
twentieth century! 

Necessity: Twentieth century! Well, 
if that doesn’t beat all. Here I built 
a Time Machine to carry me to the 
twentieth century, and instead, the 
fool machine brought somebody to 
me! 

Nep (Laughing): No, Necessity, your 
machine didn’t bring me here. I 
came by my own machine. 

Necessity: This beats anything since 
the flood! Cousin Ned, I’m mighty 
proud to meet you. (They shake 
hands solemnly.) I don’t know as 
how we have much to be hospitable 
with, but you’d be welcome to some 
bear meat and beans. 

Nep: Bear meat? Real bear meat? 
I’d like to try that! 

Necessity (Goes to the kettle and ladles 
into a wooden dish): Eat hearty, 
cousin Ned. There’s always more. 
(Hands dish to Neb) 

Nep (Takes it): I’ve always wanted to 
eat real bear meat! (He tries a little, 
grimaces and chokes a little. Gulps it 
down) Necessity, how does your 
mother cook this? 

Necessity: Do you like it? My ma is 
the best cook in the territory. She 
puts in a little lard, some bear 
grease, some molasses and wild 
onions, and a bunch of sassafras. 

NeEp (Gulps again): Do you have some 
water? 





Necessity (Gets a dipperful from the 
barrel by the table): Help yourself. 
(NED swallows some and chokes.) 
Oh, pshaw, cousin Ned! I plumb for- 
got to tell you. Our spring worked 
itself down to some rock that had 
iron and sulphur deposits. It tastes 
mighty bad, but you get used to it. 

NeEp (Uncomfortably) : I guess you have 
to. Say, Necessity, could you turn 
up the oil burner? It’s getting cold. 

Necessity: What’s an oil burner, 
cousin Ned? 

Nep: You know — the furnace. (NE- 
cEssITy looks blank.) I forgot you 
don’t have central heating yet. 

Necessity: I’m sorry if you’re cold, 
cousin Ned, but I can’t put more 
logs on the fire because the smoke 
might bring Indians. 

Nep (Delighted): Indians? Are there 
real Indians here? 

Necessity: They’re real all right. Too 
real. 

Nev (Going to window): How would 
you know if there were Indians out 
there? 

Necessity: They always prowl around 
when the moon is rising. 

Nep: It’s rising now — 

Necessity: And they signal each other 
with a bird call —like this — (He 
whistles. There is an answering 
whistle from outside. Boys gasp and 
stare at each other. Neb backs away 
from the window.) Mohawks! (He 
picks up musket, grabs Nep by the 
arm.) Get down on the floor. 
(They crouch down on the floor.) 

Neb: Necessity, I’m scared. It’s ex- 
citing when you read about these 
things, but it’s awful when it’s your 
own scalp! 


Necessity: Don’t you worry, cousin 
Ned. We had three cabins burned 
out from under us by Mohawks, but 
we still have our own scalps. (War 
whoops off-stage. Soft at first, they get 
louder.) Cousin Ned! We’re sur- 
rounded. There are more Mohawks 
than I thought there were! 

NeEp: What’ll we do? 

Necessity: There’s nothing we can do 
but pray they’ll think the cabin is 
empty. If they come in, it’s all 
over! 

NeEp: Oh, why did I leave home! (War 
whoops grow very loud, then stop 
suddenly.) What does that mean? 

Necessity (Gets up and points musket 
toward door): It means they’re going 
to attack. 

NeEp (Gets up and holds head): What 
will my mother think when I don’t 
show up for breakfast? I’d give my 
whole Time Machine just to see my 
family again! (Sound of fists beating 
on the door. Neb yells.) That’s it! 
Necessity! The Time Machine! 
(Loud yells from outside) Come on! 

Necessiry: Where to? We can’t get 
out of the cabin. 

Neb: We'll go to my time. The ma- 
chine is still plugged in. Grab hold 
of the handle there, and I’ll hang on 
to you. Crank! Hurry! (War 
whoops and banging grow very loud as 
the Boys crank NeEcgssitTy’s ma- 
chine. Thunder and flashing lights as 
before. The noise stops instantly, the 
lights go dark for a moment, then come 
up on Nep’s side. NED is on his 
hands and knees, and N&cESSITY 
sprawls on his stomach. His musket 
is near the Time Machine.) It 
worked! It worked! (He flops into 





an armchair.) Am I glad to see 
this room! (NeEcEssiry rises, he 
slowly takes in the room, his face show- 
ing his amazement.) 

Necessity: So this is the twentieth 
century! It’s like a dream! I never 
in all my born days could have 
imagined anything like this. (He 
looks at the table lanip curiously) 
Look at that. Where did you get 
such a big candle, cousin Ned? It 
glows like the sun! 

Nep: That’s just an electric light, 
Necessity. There’s nothing special 
about it. 

Necessity: It hurts my eyes to look 
at it for long. (He blows on it. It 
does not go out. He takes a bigger 


puff, as Nep stands laughing. NE- 
CESSITY’S pride is piqued. He takes 
an enormous breath and blows with 
all his might, then stands scratching 


his head.) 

Neb: You have to turn the switch, 
like this. (NED switches light on and 
off as Necessity backs away.) Here, 
you try it. 

Necessity: No, thank you. It’s fear- 
some to see a candle go off and on 
with nothing to light it. 

NeEp (Going to the window): Come here 
to the window. (Nercsssrry follows.) 
T’ll show you the street. We have 
lots of—what would you all 
them — horseless wagons. 

Necessity: That’s something I want 
to see! (They look out. There is a 
sound of an auto horn. NECESSITY 
shrieks and runs back and buries his 
head under the sofa cushion.) 

Nep (Uncovers Necrssiry’s head): 
Necessity! What’s the matter? 

Necessity: Go get my musket! (He 


points to the musket.) Shoot it! 

Neb: Shoot what? 

Necessity: I saw it out that window 
with my own two eyes! A monster! 
It was like a big beetle on wheels 
with two eyes as shiny as moons. It 
came rushing by and it roared at us. 
Lock the door, quick! 

Nep (Rocking with laughter): That was 
a horseless wagon. The eyes were 
headlights and the roaring you heard 
was the horn. We call them auto- 
mobiles. We have millions of them. 

Necsssity: Millions! I couldn’t stand 
the sight! 

Neb: Calm down, Necessity. You’re 
shaking like a leaf. Let me think. 
What will make you quiet down? I 
know. I’ll bring in another twentieth 
century invention. It’s kind of — 
of — a magic broom. (He evits.) 

Necessiry: A magic broom. There 
can’t be anything too fearful about 
a magic broom. 

Nep (Bringing in a tank vacuum 
cleaner. The hose trails on the floor. 
Necessity backs toward the Time 
Machine in fright): We call this a 
vacuum cleaner. Here, I’ll plug it in 
and you can watch it clean. (NED 
turns his back to Necerssiry and 
plugs in the cleaner. NECESSITY 
picks up his musket. Nep keeps his 
back to NECESSITY.) 

Necessiry: Cousin Ned, don’t you 
move now. There’s a big snake on 
the floor there. I'll try to get it. 
(Points the musket at the vacuum 
cleaner) 

Nep (Paying no attention): Snake? 
How could there be a snake in an 
apartment house? 

Necessity: Just let me get a bead on 





him. Stay still now. (He raises the 
musket. ) 

Nep (J'urns machine on. NED turns 
and picks up the hose and puts it on 
his sleeve.): See the suction in the 
cleaner? It can pick up this cloth 
and — 

Necessity (Screams): It’s on your 
sleeve. It’s eating your arm! I’ll 
save you, cousin Ned! 

Nep (Looks up, startled): Necessity! 
Put down the musket! Don’t shoot! 
(Thunder and flashing lights) You’re 
too close to the machine. You'll go 
back! Come here! 

Necessity: I’ll save you! (He backs 
into the machine as he shoots at the 
vacuum cleaner. There is a loud gun- 
shot. More thunder and lights, then 
darkness. The curtains close. Lights 
come up in front.) 

Tic Toc: Don’t stop there, Father 


Time! Did Necessity go back to his 
own time, after all? 

Faruer Time: Indeed he did, Tic Toe, 
and he was so happy to get there! 


(Necessity steps out front and 
stands far right.) 

Necessity: All that traveling broke 
my Time Machine, but I’m happy 
it did. I wouldn’t go back to the 
twentieth century for all the tea in 
China! Poor cousin Ned. What a lot 
of dangers he has to face! Monster 
auty-mobiles! Magic brooms and 
giant snakes! I’ll take Indians any 


day of the week! At least I killed 
that snake for him! (He holds pose.) 

Tic Toc: But what happened to Ned 
Jonas, Father Time? 

FatuHer Time: Well, sir, Ned’s marvel- 
ous contraption also blew a fuse. 
But I think he was awfully glad to 
be back in his own time, too! (NED 
enters through curtain and stands on 
other side of stage, next to FATHER 
Time and Tic Toc.) 

Neb: Whew! It’s good to be back 
home. Gramps was right. There’s 
no time like your own time. It was 
interesting to be back in colonial 
days— but I don’t think I care 
much for bear meat. I have only one 
problem now. How am I going to 
explain to Mother about the bullet 
hole in her very best vacuum cleaner! 
(He holds pose.) 

FatTHer Truk: There you have it, Tic 
Toc. That’s the story of the grand 
and glorious Time Machine. Now 
we'd better get back to those holi- 
days, or there’ll be a whole year 
without any fun. And wouldn’t the 
people down there on earth complain 
then! We’d never hear the end of it 
from eternity to eternity! (They 
hold pose with FatHer Te at desk, 
Tic Toc sitting on stool. Lights dim 
and out) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 54) 





The Good Neighbors 


by Lucia Turnbull 


Characters 
TOLLER, @ woodcutter 
INGER, his wife 
KURT 
ELsa 
PETERKIN 
Master Rep-Cap 
6 TrRoLL BROTHERS 

SCENE | 

Setrine: The woodcutter’s kitchen. 

At Rise: Touuer is seated at the table, 
which is set for a meal. He holds 
knife, with which he cuts great slices 
of bread as he talks. INGER ts bend- 


their children 


ing over the fire stirring the pot, 
which swings ona hook from the 
chimney. In the corner of the kitchen 
stands an old-fashioned wooden cradle. 


Touver: It’s a wild night. There’ll 
be more than a few trees blown down 
by morning. 

INGER (Turning around): Yes, listen to 
the wind! How it roars in the 
chimney. Why, it’s like an angry 
giant trying to get in. 

Tou.er: It’s good to be snug indoors 
on such a night. 

IncrerR: And to have such a good little 
house to live in. 

Totter: Most of the village folk 
think it very lonely up here on the 
hillside. They say, too, that strange 
things have been seen in this wild 
place and stranger things heard. 

InceER: Let them say what they choose. 
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We’ve seen nothing but the grand 
view and heard nothing worse than 
the wind, have we, Toller? 

TOLLER: We’ve seen snow in winter 
and flowers in summer and heard, 
maybe, an owl call from the woods, 
and little Peterkin there chuckle 
with joy as he tried to catch a butter- 
fly. 

IncER: He’s been so good all day. 
Kurt and Elsa will be back to play 
with him tomorrow. 

TouueR: I’m glad they could go to 
the fair in the village. 

InGcER: Yes, perhaps it is a bit quiet 
for them up here. No other chil- 
dren — 

To.tueR: They don’t complain. 

IncER: Oh, no. They’re very good, 
and Elsa is getting to be such a 
help to me. 

To.Ler: Kurt swings an axe almost 
as well as a man. 

IncER: Yes, they’re good children, 
but if someone knocked at the door 
now and then, it would be a change 
for them to see a new face. (There 
is a knock at the door.) 

Totter (Half-rising): There’s your 
knock! Shall I go? 

IncER: Mercy on us! Who can it be 
on such a night? Whoever it is, 
there’s enough soup for all. Yes, 
answer the door, Toller. I hope 
little Peterkin won’t wake up and 





cry! (She hurries across to peep into 
the cradle, while ToLLER opens the 
door, through which steps MASTER 
Rep-Cap. He is very short, with 
long hair and beard. Into his leather 
apron is tucked a great hammer. He 
wears a pointed red cap.) 

Rep-Cap (Cheerily): Good evening! 
(He advances into the room, ducking 
under TOLLER’s arm, and marching 
up to Inger) Don’t be afraid, 
missus. I won’t hurt you. 

INGER (Smiling): I know that. I’m 
wondering what you’ve come for on 
such a wild night? 

Rep-Cap: I'll tell you. I expect you 
know that I’m one of the Hill Men. 
(Proudly) I’m the leader, really. 
(INGER drops a little curtsey.) Ah, 
I see you’ve been nicely brought up. 
(Turns to the astonished ToLLER who 
has tiptoed up to listen) It’s like 
this, Toller. Beneath the Great 
Mound out there, we Trolls have 
our workshop. For hundreds and 
hundreds of years no one has tried 
to disturb us. When we found that 
you had come to live up here, and 
your children came along, too, and 
began to run about the place, we 
thought you might drive us away. 

InceR (Indignantly): What an idea! 
As if we should. 

Rep-Cap: One never knows with hu- 
mans. Of course, it’s some years 
since you settled here, and I must 
say you have been good neighbors, 
very good neighbors, indeed. But 
supposing others from the village 
want to settle here, too! 

IncER: They won’t, Master Red-Cap. 
They would find it too lonely and 
too dull. 


Rep-Cap: I’m glad to hear it. Folks 
get very funny ideas about Trolls. 
Although we are so small and mind 
our own business, some say we are 
evil and bent on doing harm. Far 
from it! We like to be at peace and 
help where we can. 

To..ER: Now that suits us. Sit down, 
Master Red-Cap, and dry yourself 
by our fire. 

InGER: We were just about to have 
our supper when you knocked. So 
do stay and have a bowl of soup 
with us. There’s plenty in the pot. 
See, I’ll set it out on a stool, so 
you’ll be comfortable. 

Rep-Cap: Thank ’ee, thank ’ee! A 
drop of soup will be very acceptable. 
But is that a baby you have there in 
the cradle? 

TouLuER (Proudly): Yes, it’s our young- 
est — little Peterkin. 

Rep-Cap (Wagging his beard): Well, 
I never! Little Peterkin — now 
that’s a name I like. I’ll just take 
a peep at little Peterkin while this 
good Inger is pouring out the soup. 
(Rep-Cap trips across the room on 
tiptoe, and peers under the hood of 
the cradle, then straightens himself 
and with a grin of glee toddles back 
to the stool.) Very good baby! 
(Winks broadly at Totter) Left 
him a little gift. You'll find it just 
by his pillow. (INGER carries a big 
basin of broth and sets it down on the 
stool. ToLuLER pulls out a neatly-cut 
log and stands it on end for a seat. 
Rep-Cap settles himself comfortably, 
plunges a big spoon into soup, tastes 
it, and gives a squeal of delight.) 

INGER: It’s all right, I hope, Master 
Red-Cap? 





Rep-Cap: Very good soup! My, I 
didn’t know there was such good 
soup. 

Totter: Will you take a slice of 
bread, sir? (Hands him the platter. 
Rep-Cap takes a thick slice, which 
he dips into the soup, then bites.) 

Rep-Cap: Yum, yum! Very good 
bread. Did you bake it, Inger? 

IncER: Yes, and Toller grew the rye. 
Kurt and Elsa reaped and ground it. 

Rep-Car: What a useful family I’ve 
found. Where are the other two 
children? 

InGER: They have gone to the village 
fair. 

Rep-Cap: To buy trinkets? 

IncER: No. They had no money to 
spend. 

Rep-Cap: They won’t be the losers. 
(Looks around) Now where did I put 
my sack when I came in? 


TouLeR: By the door, sir. 
get it? 
Rep-Cap: 


Shall I 


Please, but it’s heavy! 
(Peers into his soup bowl) 

IncerR: A little more soup, Master 
Red-Cap? 

Rep-Cap: If you please, missus. (INGER 
bustles to get the soup, while TOLLER 
hauls up the sack) 

TouueEr: It feels full of stones. 

Rep-Cap: Not stones. Look yel 
(ToLLER sets sack beside Rep-Cap, 
who unties the cord deftly. Plunges 
tn his hand, draws it out, then opens 
his fingers. TouuEr stares.) 

Tou.er: Can it be gold? 

Rep-Cap (With a chuckle): Gold it is. 
We’ve lots of it in the Great Mound. 
These are only little lumps, suitable 
for children. 

TouueER: Our children? 


Rep-Cap: Who better? One apiece! 
(He hands two shining lumps to 
ToLLER) Next time they can buy 
trinkets at the fair. 

To.ueR (Holding up the gold): Inger, 
look what our new friend has given 
to the children. 

IncrER (Carrying the refilled bowl of 
soup which she sets down before RED- 
Cap): Oh! What a splendid present! 
But I think, Master Red-Cap, we 
must spend that gold on buying a 
cow. 

Rep-Cap: What sort of cow do you 
want? 

Incer: A big red and white one, please! 

Rep-Cap: Well, here’s for the white, 
(Tosses her a large lump of gold) 
and here’s for the red! (Tosses her 
another lump of gold which she catches 
deftly) Well caught! Now I must 
be off. Just another peep at little 
Peterkin. (He steals across to the 
cradle, peers under the hood, then 
emerges, his finger to his lips, blows 
a kiss to INGER, gives TOLLER a pat, 
and exits.) 

InGcER (Staring after Rep-Cap): Did 
we dream him? 

Totter: No, for here is the gold. 
(Holds up the shining lumps) 

IncER (Joyfully): All that to buy a 
cow. Oh, Toller! Think of the 
butter, the cheese, we can have now! 
(She pauses) He was much taken 
with little Peterkin. (She goes to the 
cradle to fix the blanket, then turns 
around with a cry of surprise, holding 
up a lump of gold as large as an egg.) 

TouuER (Holding up his hands in sur- 
prise): For him — for little Peterkin! 

CURTAIN 


** * * * 








ScENE 2 

Time: Several years later. 

SerrinG: The same. 

At Rise: INGER, evidently ill, is sitting 
wrapped up in a shawl beside the 
dying embers of the fire. Esa, 
eleven, also wrapped up, her hair 
loose and tousled, leans against her 
mother’s knee. Kurt, ten, half- 
asleep on the hearthrug, tosses and 
coughs; while little PeTERKIN, wound 
up in a red wool scarf, sits on a little 
chair, his feet in a bucket of hot water. 
The whole family appears to be in the 
grip of an epidemic. 

Eisa (Opening her eyes): If only 
Father would come. 

InceR (Hoarsely): It’s a long way to 
the village, and the snow is so deep. 
(Coughs) I hope — he will — get 
back safely. 

Esa: If he doesn’t, what shall we do, 
Mother? There’s no bread, no food 
at all; and no one to milk poor Tiny. 

Kurt (Starting up): I'll go — I'll try. 
(He rises and staggers towards the 
door.) 

Incer: No, no, Kurt! You'll catch 
your death, feverish as you are. 
How do you feel now, Elsa? 

PeTerRKIN (Suddenly): I’m _ thirsty. 
Milk, please. 

Kurt: Mother, let me go milk Tiny. 
Peterkin must have some milk. (He 
again tries to get to the door, but his 
legs double up under him, and he 
leans against the wall.) 

IncER: Poor boy! Perhaps I could 
get the milk. (She tries to get up, 
but sinks back, panting.) 

Exsa: Whatever will become of us? 
(As she covers her face with her hands 
to hide her tears, there is a brisk 


knock at the door. They all stiffen 
up a little as Master Rep-Cap 
marches in. Taking the situation in 
at a glance, he throws down his sack 
in the corner and, falling on his knees 
before the fire, blows and puffs in an 
effort to revive it. He then jumps up 
and looks all around.) 

Rep-Cap: I am glad I looked in. 
What’s all this? 

INGER (Smiling wanly): I was the first 
to catch a cold, then the children 
took sick. 

Rep-Cap: Where’s Toller? 

InGER: He’s gone down to the village 
for some medicine. 

Rep-Cap (With a scornful sniff): Doc- 
tor’s stuff! That won’t cure you 
quick enough. I know of something 
that will, though. But first, I must 
make you all more comfortable.’ [’ll 
call my brothers to help — chop 
wood, tidy up a bit, make beds. 
(He goes to the door, opens it and 
whistles. Immediately, in march six 
little Trouis all dressed like Rep- 
Cap.) These are my brothers. They 
don’t talk much, but they can do a 
lot. Now to work. Any food in 
the larder, Inger? (The TrRouis 
busy themselves tidying up the room.) 

Incer: Nothing cooked, Master Red- 
Cap. I was taken ill so quickly. 
Poor Toller was nearly wild with 
anxiety. 

Esa: Tiny hasn’t been fed and she 
hasn’t been milked yet. 

Rep-Cap: I’ll pop out and milk her 
presently. Is there any of your 
soup made, Inger? 

Incer: Yes, I forgot that — a big 
bowlful. Last thing I did. 


Rep-Cap: Best thing, too. Hasn’t 





little Peterkin had his feet in the 
bucket long enough? 

InGER: I’m sure he has, poor child. 

Rep-Cap (Seizing PETERKIN, who 
beams): Now out with you, rascal! 
Let’s dry those ten toes. 

Esa (Reviving): I can look after 
Peterkin, Master Red-Cap, if you’ll 
milk Tiny. 

Rep-Cap: Sure! Where’s the milking 
can and stool? 

INGER: Out in the shed. Oh, you are 
good! 

Rep-Cap: I wish I’d come sooner. 
Better late than never. I’ll be back 
in a trice with the milk. (ReEp- 
Cap whistles and the six TROLLS fol- 
low him out.) 


IncER: How lovely. (She closes her 


eyes, while Esa copes with PErer- 
KIN, and Kurt gets the bellows and 
begins to blow up the fire.) 


Kurt: We are all better. 

InGER: Yes, isn’t it wonderful? Just 
the sight of that dear little man has 
done us good. 

Exsa: You see, he has some magic 
about him. (Rep-Cap staggers in 
bearing a can as big as himself, 
brimming with milk.) 

Rep-Cap: That’s a splendid cow! She 
let me have all this milk. 

Esa: I’m much better. I'll get the 
soup and make it hot. You'll take 
a drop, Master Red-Cap? 

Rep-Cap: I won’t say no to Inger’s 
soup. Here you, Peterkin, have a 
sip of this nice warm milk. (REp- 
Cap dips a mug into the milk can, 
and grasping PererKIN by the chin, 
pours the milk into his open mouth.) 

CURTAIN 


*s* * & & 


ScENE 3 

Time: One year later. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: The Woopcutter’s family 
18s assembled listening to a music box. 
The cottage kitchen is decorated gaily, 
for a holiday. INGER and ToLLER 
sit opposite each other on either side 
of the hearth. The three CHILDREN sit 
around the table. The tune finishes. 

InceEr: To think it was only a year ago 
when we were all so ill and you 
went through the deep snow, Toller, 
and were stranded. 

Exsa: And our dear Master Red-Cap 
came to the rescue. 

InceR: He saved our lives, I’m sure. 
For it was two days before you got 
back, Toller, wasn’t it? 

Totter: Yes, and then I was half 
dead, myself. I was surprised to 
find the cottage full of Trolls, and 
all as busy as could be. 

Kurt: The whole seven came back. 
One did this and another that. But 
if you tried to thank them, they were 
cross. 

PETERKIN: Red-Cap says that when 
I’m a man he’ll show me his home 
under the Great Mound. 

InceR: There now! What an honor 
for the child. I hope it won’t start 
the whole village peeping and prying 
when they hear of it. 

To.ueR: Best say nothing, Peterkin, 
until you are a man. In any case, 
Inger, some of our good times I’m 
afraid are over. 

IncER (Sharply): What do you mean? 

To.uEr: Others are coming up here to 
live. 

Esa: Mother, then we shall have some 
friends of our own age. 








Incer: I do hope, Toller, that when 
folks come up here, they won’t tease 
our little friends. Don’t you re- 
member that first night when Master 
Red-Cap called? He was so afraid 
we’d disturb them. 

Tou.ER: He said he’d found us good 
neighbors. 

IncER: That pleased me at the time. 
It pleases me now, but all the same, 
we can’t be sure what others will be. 
I would have liked things to go on 
as they were. 

To.tier: Times change, times change. 

Rep-Cap (Entering): Yes, Toller, times 
change, times change! (He stands 
quite still. He wears a long bearskin 
cloak. He carries a heavy sack and 
a tall staff. He does not smile.) 

To.ueER (In distress): Whatever is the 
matter, friend? 

Rep-Cap: We are leaving this place, 
so I’ve come to say good-bye for all 
of us. (The whole family shows signs 
of dismay.) 

InGcER: Why are you going? 

Esa: We’ve been so happy together! 

Rep-Cap: So happy. Now all will be 
changed. The folk from below are 
going to build a village up here. 

Totter: How do you know that? 

Rep-Cap: We can see into the future, 
my friends. (He advances a little 
further into the room.) It was perfect 
when just you and we lived here, 
but should they begin to build even 
up to the edge of our mound, it 
won’t be safe for the Hill Men. 

IncER (Bursting into tears): I wouldn’t 
have had this happen for the world! 

PeTeRKIN (Running up to Rep-Cap 
and seizing his cloak): You shan’t go, 
you shan’t! 
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Rep-Cap: It’s hard, it’s very hard. 

Eutsa: Perhaps we could come, too! 

Kurt: Yes — that’s it! Let us all go 
with you. 

Rep-Cap (Much affected): Alas, but we 
are going too far! The others are 
waiting for me. When I join them 
we shall set out for Norway. There 
we may be able to work in safety 
and peace. 

Kurt: Couldn’t you put it off until 
they do begin to build up here? 
Rep-Cap: That might be too late for 
us. No, we must go tonight. Do 

not try to stop me. 

To.ieR (Heavily): This is indeed bad 
news. 

IncER: What shall we do without you? 

Rep-Cap: All is well with you now, 
dear Inger. Toller is prosperous, and 
the children are clever and healthy. 

Exsa: Yes, yes, but we shall miss you 
so. (She runs toward him.) 

Rep-Cap (Unslinging his sack from 
which he takes a knotted red hand- 
kerchief): Don’t cry, Elsa. See, take 
this to your mother. (Gives her the 
bundle) Good-bye, my dears! (He 
disengages PETERKIN’Ss hand from his 
cloak and turns toward the door, 
hitching up his sack again into po- 
sition.) Good-bye. Never forget 
the old days. (He leaves.) 

Incer: As if we could! 

Touuer: He has gone. 

Kurt: It was no use trying to stop 
him. 

Exsa: Peterkin, don’t cry any more. 

PETERKIN (Gustily): I must! I want 
my Red-Cap! 

Incer: I’ll undo the bundle he left. 
Even if it’s full of stones I’ll always 
treasure his last present. (She seats 
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herself beside the fire and begins to 
untie the knots of the handkerchief, 
while the rest gather round watching. 
Then, as the bundle opens, they start 
back in amazement, for from it pours 
a stream of shining gems and great 
lumps of gold, landing at her feet. 
PETERKIN falls to his knees.) 

PrTERKIN: Oh, how pretty! 

ToLLER (Hoarsely): The price of a 
king’s ransom lies there! 

Esa: Why did he give us all that, and 
then go away? 

Kurt: He wanted to make us rich. 

TouLEeR: Yes, rich — rich! There’s 
nothing we can’t have, Inger, noth- 
ing we can’t do! 

INGER (Drying the tears on her cheeks): 
If that is so, then we, too, could all 
go to Norway. 

ToLLeR: Norway! Why Norway? 

INGER: Why, just to see our Good 
Neighbors again. (Zhe CHILDREN 
react happily, dancing about.) 

THE END 


{PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Goop NEIGHBORS 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female; 6 Trolls may_be 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Toller and his family wear typical 
peasant clothing. In Scene 2, they are 
wrapped in blankets and scarfs. The Trolls 
wear bright red caps, dark jerkins, trousers 
and hose. Over their jerkins they wear 
leather aprons, with a big hammer tucked 
in. In Scene 3, Red-Cap also wears a fur 
cloak and carries a staff. 

Properties: Horn-handled knife, soup ladle, 
cooking pot, spoon, bread, soup bowl, sack 
of “gold,’”’ music box, knitting, pipe, bucket 
towel, bellows, large can, logs, mug, red 
handkerchief, “‘jewels.”’ 

Setting: The kitchen of Toller’s cottage. It is 
poorly furnished, with a rough table, chairs, 
rocking chair, sofa, stool, and cradle. Up- 
stage is a large fireplace with a hook for a 
cooking pot. At left is a door with a latch. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








The Boy with the Bagpipe 


by Louise Metcalfe Isom 


Characters 
BAKER 
Davip TENrERS, the young artist 
Van HERMANN 
ARMAND, the bagpipe boy 
GENTLEMAN, from England 
STABLE Boy 
FoorTMaNn 

Time: Late afternoon, June, 1630. 

Serrina: Interior of a_ bakery 
Antwerp. 

At Rise: BAKER is polishing the tables 
in front of the counter. He goes behind 
the counter and begins to arrange the 
goods in the showcase. The door at 
right suddenly blows open. BAKER 
starts to close door and almost knocks 
down 'TENIERS, who is entering. 

Baker: Look out! What do you mean, 
nearly knocking me off my feet? Oh, 
so it is you, Master David Teniers! 
I thought it was a vagabond who 
has been hanging around my win- 
dow all afternoon. It’s a terrible 
day. I saw such heavy clouds only 
once before. ‘That was when we 
thought that all Belgium would be 
blown away. Many of the fishing 
boats on the river Scheldt were car- 
ried to the bottom of the harbor. 
You cannot remember that, can you? 

Tenters: No, but I have heard my 
father tell of the beauty of the 
heavens on that occasion. He rushed 
around trying to find a place where 
he could paint those skies without 
the wind blowing his canvas away. 


in 
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Baker: Bah! Just like artists always 
are — never looking seriously on 
anything in life. Usually a very 
trifling lot, if you will allow me to 
say se. 

TENtIERS: Perhaps, my friend, but that 
is their life and nature. I feel that I 
should know because I, too, am an 
artist — perhaps not as good as my 
father, but I have the same instincts. 
We never wish to do harm to our 
fellow man. We paint, not only for 
pure joy, but also to give pleasure to 
those who love the beautiful. 

Baker: A lot of good that will do 
when a man is hungry. (Boastingly) 
Now as for me, I feed the hungry. 
When one is weak and tired, if he 
will come into my shop, my de- 
licious pies and cakes will revive 
him by their fragrance alone. 

Tenrers: Yes, I know all you say, but 
at the same time it is only tempo- 
rary. Art feeds the soul and is a last- 
ing pleasure. 

Baker: Just as you say. But, Master 
Teniers, have you tasted my de- 
licious buns? (Rubbing his hands to- 
gether) They are fine, I assure you. 
Light and flaky. They rise like this. 
(Makes a gesture with his hands) 
And just a little cinnamon — just 
enough. 

TEnIERS: I have not tried them, but I 
will try one now. Let me have a 
cold slice of roast as well. 

Baker: Well said! (He prepares food, 





while TENIERS sits down at table and 
looks towards window.) Happy is the 
man who eats of my cooking! (He 
places food before TENIERS. VAN 
HERMANN enters and walks to vacant 
table. He sits there, looking at the food 
on TENIER’S plate. TENIERS begins 
to eat.) 

Baker (70 VAN HERMANN): What do 
you want in here? Begone! I have 
seen you hanging around my win- 
dows all day. Get out, I say. 

Van Hermann: Is this not a public 
place? May I not come in and take 
refuge from the oncoming storm? 
Truly the poor have a hard time. No 
one cares if they live or die. God 
have mercy on the poor. 

Baker: The poor, yes! I would be as 
poor as you are if I had not wanted 
to work. But work I do and I am 
proud of it. (Tenrers looks at the 
beggar.) 

Tentrers: Van Hermann! 


Is it you? 
Yes, Iam sure it is. I see the scar on 
your face. 

Van HERMANN (Turning away): You 
are mistaken. I do not know you. 


TenreERS: Do you not remember 
Teniers — David Teniers? The son 
of the painter who used to get you 
to sit for him? You surely cannot 
have forgotten me. I have grown 
taller, but that can make little dif- 
ference. You, too, have changed. 
You look ill and tired. Did you not 
go to Ostend to be apprenticed to 
the glovemaker? 

Van HERMANN (Ashamed): I am not 
the same. 

TenrERS: Why don’t you wish me to 
know you? I remember how you 
got that scar — falling from a tree 
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when you were taking apples from 
our neighbor, Spachmann. Come 
now, Van Hermann, it is a shame to 
deny friends this way. 

Van HERMANN: I did not want you to 
recognize me in my present plight. 
I have suffered such misery since I 
saw you — hunger — 

TENIERS: Come, you must eat with 
me. (To the Baker) Another platter, 
sir, for my friend. (Jo Van HEr- 
MANN) You must be nearly starving. 
What will you have? 

BaKER (Preparing platter. Aside): 
Friend! So that is the kind of friends 
he has. Well, certain fish ge in 
schools. It will be well to watch 
them both. (Brings platter to VAN 
HERMANN) 

Van HERMANN (Eating ravenously): I 
have the appetite of a wolf. Could 
you not give me a slice of mutton as 
well as beef? And some cheese? I 
like cheese. (BAKER starts to get it.) 
Wait — do you wish me to eat with- 
out drink? Bring me a cup of coffee. 

TenteErs: Tell me all about yourself. 

Van HerMANN: You remember my 
father sent me to Ostend to the 
glove makers, saying that as he had 
nothing to leave me, I must learn a 
trade so that I might gain a liveli- 
hood. And at the end of a long year, 
I was promoted to the place of 
bookkeeper. 

Teniers: Excellent! 

Van Hermann (Jo the Baker): 
Another cup of coffee and hurry 
with it. (The Baker pours him 
another cup and brings it to him.) 

Teniers: Go on. With so brilliant a 
prospect I cannot understand find- 
ing you begging at a baker shop. 








Van HERMANN: At the end of the year 
I had the ill luck to rise in my em- 
ployment. 

TenieErs: Ill luck? How can you call 
that ill luck? 

Van Hermann: Alas! The cashier 
died and I was given his place, 
which was twice as responsible. 

Trenrers (Laughing): I should con- 
sider that most satisfactory. 

Van HERMANN (7'0 Baker): Waiter, 
some more cheese. (70 TENTERS) 
Well, you see I am really a lazy fel- 
low and can usually get away with- 
out doing much. So when the 


master was out I let one of the 
others handle the money for me 
while I slept. One day my master 
found me out and in a fit of anger 
discharged me, and here I am. But 
tell me, what have you been doing? 
Tenters: I am following in my father’s 


footsteps. I am a painter. (GENTLE- 
MAN enters door right. He is holding 
his cloak close around him. Tue 
BAKER hurries forward to meet him.) 

Baker: What can I do for you, my 
good sir? 

GENTLEMAN: You might serve me a 
cup of coffee and a bun. 

Baker: Yes, sir, by all means. I have 
delicious buns. I have my own new 
method of making them. Light and 
fluffy and flaky — and just a little 
cinnamon — just enough. (Hands 
them over the counter to the GENTLE- 
MAN) But, will you not sit at one of 
the tables? (Runs around the counter 
and places a chair for the GENTLE- 
MAN) How long are you to be in 
Antwerp? I judge you are a stranger. 

GENTLEMAN: Yes, I am an Englishman. 
I am traveling across your country. 
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Beastly weather you give us here. 
Baker: Today is most unusual. 
GENTLEMAN: It is to be hoped it is not 

usual. I was going through Antwerp 

when the horses in my carriage be- 
came frightened and broke their 
harness. I am having it repaired. 

While I waited, the storm broke. 

So I came in here. I was almost 

blown in by the wind. (He eats.) 

Baker: ’Tis to be hoped that your bad 
luck will turn out to be good luck 
for both of us. My trade increases, 
and you get a chance to eat some of 
my delicious buns. Light and fluffy 
— and just a little cinnamon. 

TENTERS: Come, sir, and tell me what 
I owe. 

Baker: A ducat. (He hurries to him 
with outstretuhed hand. TENTERS 
reaches in his pocket and pulls out a 
small coin. He shakes his head, 
reaches in another pocket and takes 
out another copper coin.) 

TenrerS: What can I do? This miser- 
able fellow has eaten more than I 
can pay for. I felt kindly toward 
him and asked him to eat. Alas! 
He kept calling for more. Perhaps 
you will let me pay when I pass this 
way again. 

Baker: I do not do business that way. 
It is only just that you pay when you 
eat. (Angrily) You said nothing 
about having no money when you 
ordered my delicious buns — light 
and fluffy. 

Tenrers: Can you not stop talking of 
your wares until I can think of a 
way to pay you? (VAN HERMANN 
walks around and looks through the 
back door at left.) 





Van HERMANN (Coming to TENIERS 
and speaking in a low voice): I have 
found a way to get out of this diffi- 
culty. Let’s leave by that door over 
there — it leads to the garden. We 
can jump over the wall and escape by 
the highway. 

TeEnrERS (Jndignanily): Without pay- 
ing? I am not that sort. (The sound 
of a bagpipe is heard outside. ARMAND 
enters, carrying his bagpipe.) 

ARMAND (To the BAKER): May I play 
for the gentlemen? 

Baker: Who cares for your music? 
Leave at once! 

GENTLEMAN: Let the child play — or 
at least, let him stay in from the 
storm. See how the wind blows the 
rain against the windows! It’s com- 
ing down in torrents. (ARMAND 


walks to the center of the room close to 
VaN HERMANN. He puts the bagpipe 


to his lips and begins to play, but is 
stopped by VAN HERMANN.) 

Van HERMANN: Do not come follow- 
ing me. I never give to children, old 
men, or to old women. 

TEnNTERS: To whom do you give, then? 

Van HERMANN: I never give. 

TENIERS: Shame on you! Let the child 
play. I know him. He has an ill 
mother. I have helped him before. 

Van HerMANN: You will keep him 
lazy. 

TentErRS: How can you call a child 
lazy when he is supporting his 
mother? 

Van HERMANN (Contemptuously): By 
playing his bagpipe? Ho! A fine 
trade. 

TENIERS: He does what he can, which 
is more than you do. Come, my 
boy, take these. (He throws the cop- 


per coins which he has in his hand to 
ARMAND.) 

Van HERMANN: Have you lost your 
senses? That was the only money 
you had. 

ARMAND: God will repay him for that 
and all the rest that he has given me 
in the past. But, tell me, sir, what 
is your name? 

Tenrers: David Teniers. 

ARMAND: Which one? The young or 
the old? 

Van HERMANN (Laughing): The old. 

Tenrers: Pray for both, Armand, for 
the old one is my father. 

Baker (Sarcastically): Well, has that 
increased the ducats in your pocket? 

Tenrers (Surprised): Ah, yes. I will 
soon pay you, never fear. Give me 
my portfolio. (He opens portfolio, 
gets out pencils, and begins to sketch.) 
Armand, stand there — a little more 
in the light. Hold your bagpipe as if 
you were playing, but do not play. 
(ARMAND does as he is told.) Now, 
that is right. Do not move! (Draws 
rapidly. VAN HERMANN stretches out 
on a bench and looks from under his 
hat brim. The BAKER comes over 
and watches over TENtERS’ shoulder. 
The GENTLEMAN finishes his meal 
and crosses to TenterS. He stands 
behind to watch.) 

Baker: I do not see how that will 
help you. 

TenrErs (Smiling): Assist yourself and 
God will help you. Just wait. Was 
it not God who sent this child to me? 
So I am making use of him. (Con- 
tinues to draw. StTasiE Boy enters 
and goes to the GENTLEMAN.) 

SrasB.e Boy: My lord, your carriage is 
ready. 








GENTLEMAN: Have you fed the horses? 

SraB.E Boy: No, you did not order us 
to do that. We thought you were in 
a great hurry. 

GENTIL “MAN: I am. At least, I was. 
Now I have decided to wait until 
the horses are fed. Go do it. (He 
Jlips him a coin.) 

SraB.eE Boy: As you say. (Exits) 

TentErS: ’Tis done—all but my 
name. (Holds sketch at arm’s length 
and looks at it. He signs it with a 
flourish.) There now. (To Baker) 
Take this. (Hands him the drawing) 
Go to the drawing shop two doors 
off and he will give you a ducat. My 
bill will be settled. I have no other 
money. 

Baker: How do I know he will give 
me a ducat? While I am gone, who 
knows but that you will run away 
and perhaps take my stock of de- 
licious buns, light and fluffy. 

GENTLEMAN (Going to BAKER and tak- 
ing the drawing): Let me see this 
drawing. (Turns to Tentrers) Young 
man, I want this drawing. I will pay 
you three ducats if you will let me 
have it. 

ARMAND: Ah! The Lord has heard my 
prayers. (Kneels at the GENTLEMAN’S 
feet) My good sir, you are so kind. 

GENTLEMAN: What have I done for 
you, my boy? 

ARMAND: It was for the young painter 
I prayed. My prayers were answered 
through you. This has made me 
very happy. 

GENTLEMAN: Then perhaps you will be 
even more happy when I give you 
this for your mother. (Hands him a 
coin) 

ARMAND: Thank you, sir. 


GENTLEMAN (Turning to TENIERS): 
Now does the drawing belong to me? 
(He reaches in his pocket and hands 
him three ducats.) 

Tenrers: You have paid me too highly, 
I am afraid. At the drawing shop, I 
always get just one ducat for a 
drawing. 

GENTLEMAN: He is a dealer, and sells 
the same drawing to others for their 
true worth. This time I feel lucky to 
have this. If you should ever come 
to England, present this card at the 
gates of my castle, and you will be 
admitted. (He writes his name on a 
card and hands it to TENIERS. A 
FoormMan in livery enters door right.) 

Footman: My lord, all is ready. The 
carriage is at the door. 

GENTLEMAN: But have the horses 
eaten so soon? I told the stable boy 
to feed them. 

Footman: That’s true. He did not 
understand. I had already fed the 
animals. 

GENTLEMAN: I am coming. (J'urns io 
TenteRS) My young friend, you 
are not only a great artist, but an 
honorable man. I am glad to know 
you. Remember, I shall ever be at 
your service. Good-bye. (Shakes 
hands and exits) 

TenteErs (7'o the BAKER): Here is your 
ducat. I am sorry to have given you 
such a fright about the bill — espe- 
cially after having eaten those de- 
licious buns — light and fluffy with 
just a little cinnamon. (He coughs 
and covers his mouth to keep from 
laughing.) 

Baker: Yes, sir, just enough cinnamon. 
Come in again when you feel the 
need of more of them. 





TENtERS: I shall know where to come, 
but I shall always make sure I have 
enough coins. (70 Van HERMANN) 
Here’s a ducat for you, miserable 
fellow. (7o Armanpd) Come, Ar- 
mand. The rain has cleared away. 
This other ducat is for your mother. 
ARMAND: God bless you, sir. 

Tenrers (Patting ARMAND on shoulder): 
Armand, you have been a great in- 
spiration to me. I shall some day 
paint a beautiful picture, which I 
shall call The Player on the Bagpipe. 
(Curtain) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Boy wits THE BaGPIPE 


Characters: 7 male. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: The Baker is dressed in white and 


wears a baker’s tall hat. Teniers is dressed 
in a tight-fitting coat with a white collar 
and cuffs, knee breeches and leggings. Van 
Hermann wears a tattered coat and an old 
hat. 'His trousers are stuffed down into 
high boots. Armand wears knee breeches 
and a white shirt. The Gentleman is 
dressed in a long cloak and high boots. The 
Stable Boy wears an apron over his 
breeches and shirt. The Footman is dressed 
in livery. 
Properties: Flat Dutch hat, portfolio contain- 
ing paper and pencils, coins, bagpipe, and 
whip. 
Setting: The Baker’s shop in Antwerp. There 
may be a backdrop indicating shelves filled 
with bottles, jars and dishes. A long 
counter runs across the stage at rear. Food 
is under the counter and some platters of 
buns on top. There are two square tables, 
with chairs, in front of the counter. A 
door at upper left leads to the garden. The 
entrance door is at the right. 
Lighting: If desired, lightning flashes may be 
seen through the window at left. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue MarvE.ous Tre MacHINE 
(Play on pages 35-41) 


Characters: © male; 4 female. 
Playing ime: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Father Time wears a white tunic 
and sandals, a beard, and a white shaggy 
wig. Tic Toc wears an elfin costume. 
Necessity, Priscilla, Mother and Grand- 
father Jonas wear colonial outfits; Grand- 
father may be in naval uniform. Ned, 
Patsy and Mrs. Jonas wear modern every- 
day clothes. Gramps is in a naval uniform. 


Properties: Scroll, quilled pen, stack of large 
envelopes, straw broom, carving knife, coils 
and pieces of wire, vacuum cleaner. 


Setting: In front of the curtain there is a small 
desk with a map behind it and an hour- 
glass on it. There is a sign on desk which 
says, “Office of Father Time.” A small 
stool is at side of desk. After rise, the stage 
is divided into two sets. On the right is the 
early colonial cottage. There is a fireplace 
containing a kettle. A musket is over the 
fireplace. There is a table with some 
benches around it. There are dishes, 
candles, ete., on the table. Necessity’s 
Time Machine is downstage center. Ned 
Jonas’ living room is on left side. There 
are a dinette table and chairs, an easy 
chair and lamp, and a television set. Ned’s 
Time Machine is downstage center, next to 
Necessity’s. Screens may be used to 
divide stage. 


Lighting: Lights on front of curtain and sides 
of stage as indicated in text. 


Sounds: Time Machines cranking and hum- 
ming, war whoops, banging on door, auto 
horn, musket shot, thunder. 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Garden Hold-up 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
GARDENERS, 6 or more 
Rosin 
RaBBIT 
SQUIRREL 
Jack Frost 
FARMER BROWN 
FARMER GRAY 
FARMER GREEN 
FARMER BLACK 
Moruer Rosin 
Prerer RABBIT 
Bushy SQuIRREL 
WEATHERMAN 


TIME: A spring day. 

Settina: A garden. 

At Rise: On-stage is a row of little 
GARDENERS. Beside each one is a box 
containing a toy shovel, toy rake, pack 
of seeds, and small watering can. 

GARDENERS (Singing to the tune of 
“Looby Loo’’): 

Now it is planting time. 

See how the sunbeams shine. 

Here we are all in line. 

Oh, what a wonderful time. 

We pick our shovels up. (Pick ‘up 
shovels) 

We point our shovels down. (Poise 
shovels for digging) 

We give our shovels a dig, dig, dig, 
(Pretend to dig) 

And turn up all the ground. 


We pick our yard rakes up. (Pick up 
rakes) 

We point our yard rakes down. 
(Poise rakes for raking) 

We give our yard rakes a scrape, 
scrape, scrape, (Rake back and 
forth) 


And smooth out all the ground. 


We pick our seed packs up. (Pick up 
packages of seeds) 

We point our seed packs down. 
(Poise envelopes for scattering) 

We give our seed packs a shake, 
shake, shake, (Shake seed packages) 

And scatter them around. 


We pick our sprinklers up. (Pick 
up sprinkling cans) 

We point our sprinklers down. (Poise 
sprinklers for watering) 

We give our sprinklers a_ shake, 
shake, shake, (Sprinkle with cans) 

And water all around. 


Now all our work is through, 

Off and away we go. 

Now all we have to do, 

Is wait for our garden to grow. 
(GARDENERS return their tools to the 
boxes and exit. Enter SquirREL, 
Roman, Rassrt, and Jack Frost. 
They join hands, and dance around.) 





Rosin, SQUIRREL, Rapsrr, and JAcK 
Frost: Ha, ha, ha, and ho, ho, ho, 
What those gardeners do not know! 
Ha, ha, ha, and hee, hee, hee, 

What a garden this will be! 

Rosin: I’m Robber, the Robin. 
I’ll steal all the seeds 
And eat them myself 
For my own selfish needs. 

Rassir: I’m Bandit, the Rabbit. 
I have a bad habit. 

I nibble each stem and each leaf. 
My heart I will harden. 
I’ll ruin this garden 
And bring it to sorrow and grief. 
SquirREL: My name is Spoiler, 
A real little toiler. 
I dig, and I dig, and I dig. 
Then off in a hurry 
I scamper and scurry, 
To hide in a treetop so big. 
Jack Frost: Jack the Nipper is my 
name, 
Or Jackie Frost, it’s all the same. 
I nip buds here, I nip buds there, 
Just when the spuingtime seems 
most fair. 

Rosin: Just wait till I eat up those 
seeds! 

SquIRREL: Just wait till I dig up that 
garden! 

Rassirt: Just wait till I nibble the let- 
tuce and cabbage leaves! 

Jack Frost: Just wait till I nip those 
tender, green buds! 

Rosin, SQurrREL, Rapsit, and JAcK 
Frost (Dancing around in glee): 
Ha, ha, ha, and ho, ho, ho, 

What those gardeners do not know! 

Ha, ha, ha, and hee, hee, hee, 

What a garden this will be! 
CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: GARDENERS are on the stage. 
Some are hoeing; some are weeding; 
some are using the sprinkling cans. 
After a short time, they pull out red 
bandannas and wipe their faces. 

GARDENERS (To the tune of “Oats and 
Beans’’): 

First we hoe, and then we weed. 
Then we water all the seed. 

But oh, oh, we do not know 
Why our garden does not grow! 

Ist GARDENER: I’m tired. 

2ND GARDENER: So am I! 
the whole thing up. 

GARDENERS: No, no, no! We want to 
have a garden. 

3RD GARDENER: If only we knew what 
to do. 

47TH GARDENER: Maybe we’re doing 
something wrong. 

57TH GARDENER: I know! Let’s ask the 
farmers for advice. 

6TH GARDENER: I think it’s time to call 
for help. 

GARDENERS: Farmer Brown, Farmer 
Gray, Farmer Green, Farmer Black, 
please come tell us what we lack! 
(Enter 4 FARMERS) 

Farmers: We heard you call and here 

we are, 
We bring you help from near and far. 
(To the tune of “Mistress Mary, Quite 
Contrary’’) 
Sally, Mary, John and Harry, 
How does your garden grow? 

GARDENERS (Singing to the same tune): 
We hate to tell. It’s not so well, 
For nothing is starting to show! 

FARMER Brown (Looking around): 
’Pears to me the birds have been 
after your garden seed. 


Let’s give 





FaRMER Gray (Looking around): 
’Pears to me some squirrel has been 
digging holes in your garden. 

FARMER GREEN (Looking around): 
’Pears to me some rabbit has nibbled 
the little green leaves. 

FARMER Buack (Looking around): 
’Pears to me Jack Frost has been 
around, nipping the little new buds. 

Ist GARDENER: We thought gardening 
would be easy. 

2nD GARDENER: We thought all we 
had to do was plant the seeds and 
take care of them. 

FARMER Brown: So much depends on 
the weatherman. 

FARMER GREEN: You have to watch 
out for insect pests and animals. 

3RD GARDENER: What can we do? 

FARMER Gray: A scarecrow might 
help. 

FARMER Buiack: You might put up a 
fence to keep out the animals. 

4TH GARDENER: We thought the birds 
and animals were our friends. 

FARMER Brown: Most of them are, 
but there are always some rascals, 
you know. 

FARMER GREEN: When you plant a 
garden, you have to keep a close 
watch. 

47H GARDENER: That’s what we'll do, 
Farmer Green. 

5TH GARDENER: We'll put up a fence. 

6TH GARDENER: We'll keep a close 
watch. 

Ist GARDENER: Maybe we can catch 
some of those little robbers. 

GARDENERS: Thank you! Thank you! 
Thank you very much. 

FarMER: You’re welcome, and good 
luck with your gardening. (FARMERS 
exit.) 
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2ND GARDENER: Let’s get to work on 
that fence. (GARDENERS form a 
circle, taking hold of each other’s hoes 
or rakes to make it very large.) 

GARDENERS (When they are in place): 
Shhhh! Shhhh! Shhhh! 

And hush, hush, hush! 

We'll catch those creatures 

With a rush. (Rosin, SQUIRREL, 
Rassit and Jack Frost skip in, 
shouting.) 

Rosin, SQuIRREL, Rapsit, and Jack 
Frost: We’ll dig and we’ll nibble; 
We'll peck and we'll nip. 

The plants in this garden 

We’re ready to strip. (They see the 
fence and stop.) 

Look! Look! A fence! A fence! 

Rosin: Never mind a silly old fence. I 
can fly right over the top. (RoBIN 
flaps his wings, and goes inside the 
circle.) 

SquiRREL: That old fence won’t stop 
me. I can get over that in a single 
leap. (Leaps inside circle) 

Rassir: Who’s afraid of a little old 
fence? I can get over that with one 
good hop. (Rassirt hops inside.) 

JacK Frost: There’s no fence big 
enough to keep out Jack Frost. (He 
steps over fence. The GARDENERS 
close in the circle, shouting.) 

GARDENERS: We’ve caught you! We’ve 
caught you! (Rosin, SqQuIRREL, 
Raspit, and Jack Frost try to 
plunge out of circle, but GARDENERS 
box them in.) You’re in, but you 
can’t get out! You are our prisoners! 

Rosin, SquirREL, Rassrtr, and Jack 
Frost): What are you going to do. 
with us? 

lst GARDENER: We don’t know yet. 

2ND GARDENER: You just wait and see, 





3rD GARDENER: You have been steal- 
ing our seeds. 

47H GARDENER: And nibbling our 
plants. 

57TH GARDENER: And digging holes in 
our garden. 

6TH GARDENER: And nipping our little 
green buds. 

Ist GARDENER (Jo Rassit): My 
mother could use you for rabbit stew. 

2ND GARDENER (7'0 SQUIRREL): My 
mother knows how to make a squirrel 
pie. 

3RD GARDENER (70 Rostn): My 
mother needs some feathers for her 
new hat. 

4TH GARDENER: It would be easy to 
melt Jack Frost into a puddle of 
water. (Rosin, SquirREL, Raper, 
and Jack Frost become frightened.) 

Rosin, SqurrreE., Rapsir, and Jack 
Frost: No, no, no! Help, help, 


help! Let us go! Let us go! Let us 


go! Mamma! Mamma! Daddy! 
Daddy! Help, help! (Enter Moruer 
Rosin, Perer Rassit, Busay 
SQUIRREL and the WEATHERMAN) 

Moruer Rosin, Perer Rassit, Busy 
SQUIRREL and WEATHERMAN: What’s 
the matter? What’s the matter? 

Rosin, SqurrrReL, Rapsir, and Jack 
Frost: We’re caught! We’re caught! 
We can’t get loose! Help, help! 

Moruer Rosin: What is the meaning 
of this? 

Prerer Raspsir: Oh, dear! You are in 
real trouble. 

Busxy SQuIrRREL: What have you done 
now? 

WEATHERMAN: What has happened? 

GARDENERS: They’re spoiling our 
garden. 
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Ist GARDENER: That Robber Robin 
has been stealing our seeds. 

2nD GARDENER: Spoiler Squirrel has 
ruined our garden with great big 
holes. 

3rD GARDENER: That Bandit Rabbit 
has eaten the little green leaves. 

47TH GARDENER: Jack Frost has nipped 
all the buds. 

Moruer Rosin, Perer' Rassir, 
Busy SQUIRREL, and WEATHER- 
MAN: Is this true? (Rosin, Rassir, 
SQuIRREL, and Jack F Rost nod their 
heads in shame.) 

Mortuer Rosin: Then it serves you 
right. All the good robins help 
gardeners by eating the bad insects. 
You know better than to go around 
eating seeds. 

Perer Rassir: I’m ashamed of having 
a Bandit Rabbit for a son, and after 
all I told you about my terrible ex- 
perience with Mr. McGregor. 

Busuy SqurrreL: Every good little 
squirrel buries his nuts in the grass, 
not in the garden beds. 

WEATHERMAN: As for you, Jack Frost, 
you aren’t even supposed to be out 
at this time of year. You belong 
home in bed. 

Rosin, Rassit, SQUIRREL, and JACK 
Frost: Aren’t you going to help us? 

Moruer Rosny, Perer  Rassirt, 
BusHy SquirrREL, and WEATHER- 
MAN: It’s up to the gardeners. 

Moruer Rosin: Have you forgotten 
that when you were a baby this little 
boy (Pointing to one of the GARDEN- 
ERS) picked you up and put you 
back in the nest after you had fallen 
out? 

Rosin: I’m sorry. I forgot. 





Peter Rassit (Pointing to one of the 
GARDENERS): Have you forgotten 
that this little girl saved you from 
the big dog who lives next door? 

Rassit: I’m sorry. I forgot. 

Busuy Squirrew (Pointing to another 
GARDENER): Have you forgotten 
that this little boy put nuts on the 
window sill for you, every morning 
last winter? 

SqurereE: I’m sorry. I forgot. 

WEATHERMAN: Have you forgotten 
that all of us weather people must 
work to help the farmers and the 
gardeners raise their crops? That is 
our job. 

Jack Frost: I’m sorry. I forgot. 

WEATHERMAN: Have you also for- 
gotten how much these children love 
you? They even sang a song about 
you in school. 

GARDENERS: We'll sing it for you now, 
to help you remember. (Singing to 
tune of “Jack Spratt.’’) 

Jack Frost, we love to see 
Your pictures every year. 
You draw upon our window panes. 
We love to have you near. 

GARDENERS (Shouting): But we don’t 

want you in our garden! 


Rosin, Squrrre., Rapsrr, and JAcK 
Frost: We’re very sorry. We'll 
never do those naughty things again. 

GarDENERS: Is that a promise? 

Rosin: I’ll just eat bugs and beetles 
and worms, the way a good robin 
should. “a 

Rassir: I'll never touch those little 
green leaves. 

SqurrREL: I'll never dig in your garden 
again. 

Jack Frost: I’ll stay home where I be- 
long, until it’s time for me to go out. 

lst GARDENER: What shall we do? 

2nD GARDENER: I think they really 
mean it. 

GARDENERS: Then we'll let them go. 
(Break circle. Rosin, SqQurRREL, 
Rassit, and Jack Frost run to 
MorHer Rosin, Busy SQurrREL, 
Peter Rassit, and WEATHERMAN, 
GARDENERS sing to the tune of “Oats 
and Beans.’’) 

Now our garden soon will grow, 

Tiny plants begin to show. 

And you and I and all of us know 

Just how you helped to make it so. 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


GarpDEN Ho.p-up 


Characters: 18 or more, male and female. Cast 
may be all-boy or all-girl, if desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Gardeners and Farmers wear over- 
alls and straw hats. Robins, Rabbits, and 
Squirrels wear erg animal or bird cos- 
tumes. Jack Frost wears elf costume. 
Weatherman wears coat and hat. 

Properties: Each Gardener has a red bandanna 
and a cardboard carton containing a om 
shovel, toy rake, pack of seeds, and s 

Siting: Keputin: Bhagy in bare, but backa 

etting: A garden. 1s bare, bu rop 
shinee tier tense il deaead. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Have you tried these all-time favorites? 


Melodramas 


ABNER CRANE FROM HAYSEED LANE 
Jr. & Sr. High 


4 male; 5 female 30 min. Sets: a farmhouse living 


room; the inn 

A rustic romp in Snaggletooth, Vermont, where city 
slicker Daniel J. Loophole’s plans for the Widow 
Rhode’s farm and her beautiful daughter Glory 
are unexpectedly and neatly foiled by the bashful 
bachelor, Abner Crane. Matching wits — and 
wit — with Abner also brings disaster to-Loop- 
hole’s accomplices, vamp Fifi LaTour and the 
cynical Quigley J. Quack. A hilarious take-off on 
the oldtime melodrama. 


THE NATIVES ARE RESTLESS TONIGHT 
Jr. & Sr. High 


10 male; 3 female 30 min. Set: Darkest Africa 


When the savage Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe goes on 
the warpath against the British safari, beautiful 
Hermione Fig-Newton finds herself and her parents 
in danger of becoming stew. In the nick of time, 
the handsome hero, Brian Broadbow, unravels the 
villainous plot which incited the jungle uprising 
and wins the hand of fair Hermione. A hilarious 
farce for teen-agers. 


FEUDIN’ FUN Jr. & Sr. High 
5 male; 3 female 25 min. Set: a cabin 


Since there’s no good Fudge but a dead Fudge, 
Paw Hogwash claims that killing Fudges comes 
under the heading public improvements. When Paw 
discovers that the handsome stranger Ronald Candy 
is really a Fudge, he arranges for a family poems 

rty. Little does he know that his relatives wi 

ecome double-wedding guests. A hilarious hill- 
billy farce, featuring all the familiar stock char- 
acters. 


WAY, WAY DOWN EAST Jr. & Sr. High 
5 male; 4 female 25 min. 
Sets: farmhouse living room; a woods; the railroad 
tracks 


With the mortgage on the old homestead about to 
be foreclosed, aged Hepzibah and Ezekiel Ludlow 
face ruin and the poorhouse unless Ronald, the 
handsome hero who loves their beautiful daughter, 
Lily, can sell his invention. How Lily escapes death 
on the railroad tracks; how the diabolical plot of 
the villain, Tedious J. Impossible, is foiled, make a 
melodrama of the gay nineties that is sure-fire 
entertainment for both actors and audience. 





Comedies 


TEEN AND TWENTY 
4 male; 5 female 35 min. 


When teen-age Jennifer is forced to share her room 
with Madge, a sophisticated twenty-year-old house 
uest who pete borrows her best clothes and 
er boy friend, affairs reach a state of crisis in the 
Waine household. A comedy of misunderstandings 
that are finally resolved in a surprising and de- 
lightful denouement. 


Jr. & Sr. High 
Set: a living room 


LOVE FROM BUD 
3 male; 2 female 


“My dear,"’ asks Mr. Saunders innocently, “do 
you think this pin would be sporopriate for a man 
to give his best girl?’’ Mrs. Saunders is delighted, 
since she was sure he'd forgotten their wedding 
anniversary. Proper payments made to his son, 
Bud, by Mr. Saunders, assure him that Mrs. 
Saunders will never know that the gift was pur- 
chased by Bud for Ais best girl. 


Jr. & Sr. High 


30 min. Set: a living room 


“N*’ FOR NUISANCE Jr. & Sr. High 
3 male; 3 female 30 min. Set: an artist's studio 


Saralee Gibson considers her kid brother her per- 
sonal slave — so when Saralee’s contest entry, a 
portrait of femme fatale Celia Baylor, is found 
wrecked, psychology major Blair Kelley thinks the 
rebellious Billy did the damage. Meanwhile Billy 
is entering another painting in the contest, a por- 
trait of Celia with her hair in curlers that Saralee 
has promised to keep hidden. This snarled situa- 
tion is finally straightened out to everyone's satis- 
— as Saralee gets a new perspective on kid 
rothers. 


THE KING’S CREAMPUFFS Middle Grades 
5 male; 4 female 30 min. Sets: a palace; a witch's den 


The fantastic Court of Delicatessia is unlike any 
other royal court. The King loves creampuffs, the 
Geom loves romantic novels, the Princess loves 
the Page, and Algernon loves to say two words and 
only two words. As for the Witch of All Witches, 
she just loves making trouble. Not everyone in 
this hilarious household lives happily ever after, 
but everyone gets his just deserts — or desserts, 
as the case may be. 
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Cure’ for a King 


by Shirley Simon 


Characters 
Kina MALcoLm 
QUEEN ERMENTRUDE 
GERTA 
ANNA 
Doctor 
OLD MAN 
WISEMAN 
lst MESSENGER 
2ND MESSENGER 
3RD MESSENGER 
4TH MESSENGER 


\ palace servants 


BEFORE Rise: GERTA comes out in 
front of curtain. She looks around, as 
if fearful that she may be overheard. 
She moves close to edge of stage. 

Gerta: We are going to tell you the 
story of a king who was cured. It 
was, as you will see, a most unusual 
cure. But then, he was a most un- 
usual king. (Sings to tune of “‘Sing a 
Song of Sixpence’’) 

Oh, sing a song of Malcolm, 
A King who is a grouch! 

He roars about the palace 
Or lingers on his couch. 


He banishes the doctors 

Who cannot cure his ills. 
Now isn’t that a nasty way 

To thank them for their pills? 
(She exits.) 


ScENE 1 
Time: Long ago. 
Serrine: King’s palace, Kingdom of 
Hillendale. 
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At Rise: ANNA ts dusting table. GERTA 
is dusting throne. KiNG is asleep on 
couch. He is wearing long nightcap 
and bathrobe and is covered with 
afghan. KING snores, ANNA drops 
book end. 

Anna: Oh! What have I done! 

Kina (Sits up with a start): Who did 
that? What was that noise? (GERTA 
picks up book end, holds tt behind her.) 

Gerta: Nothing, your Majesty! (Curt- 
seys) It must have been outside, sire. 

Kine (Roars): Fetch her Majesty! 
Where is the Queen? (GmRTA shoves 
Anna, who runs off right. Kine hops 
up and begins pacing the floor. ANNA 
returns right with QUEEN.) 

QvuEEN: Good morning, Malcolm. 

Kina: It is a terrible morning, Ermen- 
trude. I have had a terrible night — 
hardly a wink of sleep! Where is my 
breakfast? 

QuEEN (70 ANNA): Go down to the 
kitchen and fetch the King’s break- 
fast. (ANNA exits left. QUEEN goes 
to couch, straightens pillows.) Now, 
Malcolm, do not excite yourself. 

Kine (Still pacing): Do not excite my- 
self! I have backaches and head- 
aches and sleepless nights and no 
appetite and (Wazils) never any fun 
any more. And you say, “Do not 
excite yourself.” (ANNA enters left 
with tray, sets it on table next to couch, 
moves table in front of couch. She 
curtseys, goes to throne and resumes 
dusting.) 





QUEEN (Going to table, takes cover off 
dish on tray): Cook has prepared 
your favorite broth. (KING sits on 
couch, begins to eat.) 

Kine (Stands): Pfu!! She calls this 
broth! Banish the cook! (GrertTa 
pokes ANNA.) 

Gerta (Aside): See? (ANNA nods.) 

QuEEN: That would not be wise, 
Malcolm. There is not another cook 
left in the kingdom. You banished 
three last week, five the week be- 
fore, and twelve — 

Kine: I will not eat this terrible food! 
(Sits on couch) My head! My back! 
Fetch the doctor! Fetch the doctor! 

QuEEN (To Grerta and ANNA): Fetch 
the doctor! (GrertTa and ANNA ezit.) 

Kina: I hope he will do better than he 
did yesterday, or I shall be forced to 
banish him. (QUEEN shakes her 


head.) Now, why do you do that? 


(Pouting) Why can’t I banish an 
incompetent doctor when I feel like 
it? (Doctor enters right.) 

Doctor (Cheerfully): Good morning, 
your Highness. How are you today? 

Kine (Angry): And how would I be? 
Would I be sending for the likes of 
you if I were hale and hearty? 

Doctor (Opens bag, takes out tongue 
depresser): Say ah. (Looks in K1nq’s 
mouth) Now, what seems to be the 
trouble, your Highness? 

Kina: For one thing, I cannot sleep at 
night. Sudden noises make me jump. 
And I do not enjoy my food. And I 
have headaches and backaches, and 
(Wailing) I never have any fun any 
more! 

Doctor: Hmm. Let us see. Take these 
pink pills twice a day. (Takes out 
bottle) 
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Kine: You gave me those yesterday. 
They were no help. 

Docror: Hmmm. These green pills 
then. 

Kina: I had those the day before, and 
they made me worse! 

Doctor (Shakes his head): Then, your 
Majesty, I prescribe —I prescribe 
(Quickly and with emphasis) —a 
walk in the fresh air! 

Kina: A walk in the fresh air? Is this 
what happens when you doctors run 
out of pills? 

Doctor (Bowing): 
Highness — 

Kina: Never mind. Let it not be said 
that I, Malcolm the Third, have not 
tried everything! (Exits left) 

Doctor (Closing his bag. To QUEEN.): 
If you will excuse me, your High- 
ness. 

QueEN: Just a minute, Doctor. I have 
some questions. What is wrong with 
his Majesty? 

Doctor: There seems to be a chronic 
kronkitis, your Highness. And there 
is evidence of — er — ah — 

QUEEN (Impatient): Speak up, Doctor. 
I am at my wit’s end. Just last week 
I sent a message to my brother, the 
Duke of Valleyvale. I begged him 
to send his best wiseman. 

Doctor: Truly, your Highness, if his 
Majesty could become interested in 
something — 

QuEEN: You mean something besides 
himself, do you not, Doctor? (Doc- 
TOR nods, puts on his cape and gloves, 
ready to leave.) I will walk out with 
you, Doctor. It is only a matter of 
minutes before his Majesty will call 
for me. 

Kine (Off-stage): Fetch the Queen! 


I assure your 





Fetch the Queen! Where is she? 
QurEEN (7'0 Doctor): See? (Docror 

shakes his head.) I will go at once. 

(QUEEN and Doctor ezit left.) 

Kina (Off-stage): My head! My back! 
(Kina and QUEEN enter left. Kina ts 
holding his head.) 

Kina: Banish that doctor! Have him 
thrown in prison! I walked in the 
fresh air for three minutes and it did 
me no good. Get me another doctor. 

QureEN: There is no other doctor, 
Malcolm. They are all in prison — 
or banished. You have banished all 
the rest. 

Kina: I did that? (Thinks) Well, fetch 
some wizards or wisemen. They 
know more than doctors anyway. 
(QUEEN shakes her head.) No? You 
mean I did away with all of them, 
too? (Wails) What will I do? I am 
so miserable. (GrerTA enters with 
letter.) What is this? 

Gerta (Curtseys): It is a message to 
her Majesty from her Majesty’s 
brother, the Duke of Valleyvale. 
(Hands letter to QUEEN, curtseys) 
The person who brought this is wait- 
ing without. (QUEEN opens letter, 
reads. ) 

QUEEN (Excited): It is indeed from my 
brother. He is sending us his best 
wiseman. (7'o Gerta) Fetch the 
fellow who waits without. (GreRTA 
exits left. WiISEMAN enters, bows.) 
You are the wiseman sent by my 
brother? 

Wiseman: That I am, your Highness. 

Kina: I hope you are very wise. 

Wiseman: I am the wisest wiseman in 
all these provinces. 

QurEEN: Then help us, Wiseman, for 
we are sorely troubled! 


Kina: It is my back, and my head, and 
my appetite — or lack of it. I can- 
not sleep, and I will not eat and 
(Sorrowfully) I never have any fun 
any more! 

WIsEMAN: Hmmm. We had a case 
like that in Valleyvale three years 
ago. It was a crown prince. 

Kina: Then you can cure me? 

Wiseman: Of course I can cure you. 
It is very simple. What you need is 
the shirt of a happy man. Wear it 
three days and three nights, and you 
will be cured. 

Kina (Joyfully): Is that all? ’Tis a 
wonder my poor doctors and wizards 
and wisemen never thought of it. 
Happy man—happy man. That 
ought to be a simple matter. The 
doctor! 

QueEN: The doctor is shaking in his 
boots lest you banish him. No, 
Malcolm, the doctor is not a happy 
man. 

Kine: The prime minister? No, I 
guess he has not been so happy 
lately, either. (Shouts) Where are 
the servants? (GerTA and ANNA 
enter left, curtsey.) Fetch the mes- 
sengers! Hurry! (Gerta and ANNA 
exit left.) I will send out my mes- 
sengers and in a twinkling they will 
be back with many happy men. 
Then I have but to choose. (4 
MESSENGERS enter left.) Ah! Here 
are the messengers. (7'o the Mzs- 
SENGERS) Your King must find a 
happy man. (MESSENGERS bow.) So 
he can be cured. You are to go out 
and round up all the happy men 
you can find. If you find too many, 
select the happiest. (Points to 1st 
MESSENGER) You, go to the North. 





(Ist MESSENGER bows, exits left.) 
You! (Points to 2Nnp MESSENGER) 
take the road to the South. (7'o 3rp 
MESSENGER) You, Messenger, take 
the road to the East and you (To 
4TH MESSENGER) take the road to 
the West. There will be a reward 
for the first to return with a happy 
man. (MESSENGERS bow and exit 
left.) There, you see! They will be 
back in no time. 
CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


ScENE 2 

Trm_E: Siz days later. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Gerta and ANNA are dusting 
table. ANNA drops book end. 

GeERTA: Watch what you do, Anna. I 
don’t fancy seeing another of his 
Highness’ rages. 

Anna: I wonder what can be keeping 
his messengers. 

Gerta: ’Tis no fault of theirs, Anna. 
It is not so easy to find a happy man 
these days. (Sings to tune of “‘Sing a 
Song of Sixpence’’) 

Oh, sing a song of Malcolm, 
A King who is a grouch! 

He roars about the palace 
Or lingers on his couch. 


His messengers are searching 

To find a happy man, 
But many of his subjects say 

They don’t believe they can! 
Nonetheless I would not like to be in 
their shoes when they return. 

Anna: Nor I. (Shouts off-stage, ““They’ve 
come! They’re here!”” ANNA runs left 
to window.) Look, Gerta! They’ve 
come! (Kina, WISEMAN, QUEEN and 


MESSENGER enter left. Kina is 
dressed in royal robes, wears crown. 
ANNA and Gerta go back to their 
dusting.) 

KiNG (Goes to throne, sits down): Come, 
come, Messenger. You surely took 
long enough! Where have you left 
the happy man? Or did you find 
several? 

lst Mrssencer (Bows): Oh, sire, I 
have bad news. There is no happy 
man in the North. 

Kine: No happy man in the North? 
This cannot be! 

lst MresseNnGER: The subjects in the 
North, your Majesty, are lamenting 
the high taxes. Not one of them is 
happy. 

Kina: My loyal subjects! (Very angry) 
How dare they! They should be glad 
to pay high taxes to their ruler. 
They should pay the taxes (Shouting) 
and be happy about it! 

lst Merssencer: Just what I told 
them, sire. 

Kine: You should have commanded 
them to be happy! (Shakes fist at 
Ist Mrssencer) I will deal with 
you later. 

QurEN: The other messengers are com- 
ing, Malcolm. Perhaps they have 
found a happy man. (2ND, 3RD and 
47TH MESSENGERS enter left, bow.) 

2nD MeEssENGER: I hope your High- 
ness is feeling better. 

Kina: Stop the chatter and bring the 
happy man forward. Where is the 
happy man from the South? 

2npD MESSENGER: I am most distressed 
to report, your Highness, there is no 
happy man in all the South. The 
roads are bad in the South, your 
Majesty, and it has affected the 





trade. All the subjects to whom I 
talked were most distressed. 

Kine (Perplexed): No happy man in 
all the South? Are you certain? 

2np MESSENGER: Quite certain, sire. 
(GeRTA and ANNA exit left.) 

Kine: I cannot understand how this 
could be. Where are the other 
messengers? 

3RD and 4TH MESSENGERS (Coming 
forward and bowing): Here we are, 
your Majesty! 

Kine: Where are your happy men? 

3RD MESSENGER: There is no happy 
man in the East. 

Kina: How can this be? (Hopefully) 
You did not search! 

3RD MESSENGER: Oh, sire, I did 
search! I found the richest men and 
the strongest and the most for- 
tunate. Each had complaints and 
troubles to report. Some said — 
you'll pardon me, your Highness — 
that they feel deserted because the 
King does not visit the Eastern 
provinces any more. 

Kine (7'o 4TH MESSENGER): And are 
the people in the West also unhappy? 

4TH MrssEeNGER: Yes, sire. They com- 
plain that the schoolhouses are run- 
down and falling apart. They say 
that the children have no place to 
study. (Hagerly) But I was able to 
find one happy man, sire. It was on 
the road home, after I had given up 
all hope. He was asleep in the 
ditch, and when I pulled him out, he 
laughed. 

Kine (Joyfully): You say you found a 
happy man? Where is he? What did 
you do with him? (Roars) Fetch him! 

4TH MESSENGER: He is waiting out- 
side of the kitchen, sire. Really, 
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Majesty, he is too dirty to be ad- 
mitted to these chambers. 

Kine: You fool! He may have run 
away! (Roars) Where are the serv- 
ants? (GerTA enters left, curtseys.) 
Fetch the happy man! Fetch him! 

Gerta (Bewildered): The who, sire? 

Kine: The happy man, you idiot! 
Why can’t anyone understand me? 

4tH Messencer (7o Gerta): His 
Majesty means the old urchin I 
told to wait outside the kitchen 
door. (GERTA evits left.) 

Kine (Thoughtful): Only one happy 
man in all my kingdom. (Perking 
up) But only one is needed. Now I 
will be cured! I shall just wear the 
fellow’s shirt. (GrrTA enters left, 
curtseys. She is followed by OLD MAN 
who is dirty and in rags, but is laugh- 
ing as he enters.) 

Kina: Old Man, you were brought 
here to help your King. 

Otp Man (Bows): I know not how 
such as I can help. 

Kine: You are a happy man, are you 
not? 

Otp Man: ’Tis little else but happy I 
am, sire. (Laughs) And ’tis little else 
I have but joy and laughter. 

Kina: Good! Good! All I want from 
you, Old Man, is the loan of your 
shirt. 

Otp Man: Oh, sire, I would gladly give 
my shirt to you — 

Kine: Thank you, Old Man. 

Outp Man: But I have none! (Throws 
open his tattered jacket; he is wearing 
an undershirt.) 

QuEEN: Oh, heavens! Now what is to 
be done? 

lst MEssENGER: I would not like to be 
in the boots of the Wiseman. 





Kina: Do not blame the Wiseman. It 
was good advice he gave, and it has 
taught me a lesson. (Jo Otp Man) 
Old Man, if in all my kingdom my 
messengers can find only one happy 
man, and if this happy man has no 
shirt, what kind of a miserable ruler 
am I? 

Otp Man (Laughs): I do not know, 
sire. What kind of a miserable ruler 
are you? 

Kina: Very miserable. Come here, 
Messengers. Your King has orders 
for you. 


MESSENGERS (Bowing): 
Highness. 


Yes, your 


Kine (To list MESSENGER): You, 
boy. Go back to the North. Tell 
the people that the King has cut 
their taxes —in half. That should 
bring some smiles to their faces. (To 
2np MESSENGER) And you. Off to 
the South with you. Tell the people 
that I will have their roads repaired. 
And on your way, stop at the Tower 
and tell the guard that I have or- 
dered all prisoners released. And 
you. (Jo 3Rp MEssENGER) Go back 
to the East. Tell the people that I 
am planning a trip to their province. 
Tell them to prepare a great show for 
me, because I love them, and I want 
to laugh. (To 4rH MressENGER) And 
you go immediately to the West. 
Tell the people that the schools will 
be repaired before the moon is again 
full and round. (MESSENGERS bow 
and exit left.) 


QuEEN: Oh, Malcolm. I am so happy! 

Gerta (Curtseys): Pardon, your High- 
ness. I almost forgot. Cook wants 
to know what your Majesty would 
like for dinner. 

Kina: Oh, anything! Anything! I feel 
so marvelous I could eat a cow! 
(Turns to OLp Man) And you, Old 
Man. What would you like for 
dinner? 

Oxtp Man (Laughing): I, too, could eat 
a COW. 

Kine: You heard my request. Bring us 
two cows! 

Wiseman: This is the sign! You are 
cured, your Majesty! 

Kine: Thanks to your good advice, 
Wiseman. (70 Grerta) Bring a cow 
for the Wiseman. (GERTA curiseys, 
exits left.) 

QuEEN (Calls after her): And bring 
some wine. We will celebrate. 
(Throws out her arms) To your re- 
covery, Malcolm! (QUEEN sings to 


the tune of “Sing a Song of Sixpence’) 


Oh, sing a song of Malcolm, 
For he could eat a cow. 

Oh, hurry to the kitchen, 
And Cook will roast one now. 


For now the King is happy, 

Recovered from his ills. 
He need not banish doctors now 

Nor swallow any pills. 
(QUEEN, Kina, OLD MAN and WIsE- 
MAN join hands and do a circle dance, 
singing as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 70) 








Memorial Day for the 
Blue and the Gray 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
VIRGINIA 
Mary 
MELANIE 
AMANDA 
SALLY 
Peter, Sally’s brother 
RoBERT 
JOHN 
Mr. Hamitton, Sally’s mother 
Mrs. GiBBs 

Tre: April 26, 1866. 

Serrina: The lawn outside the Hamilton 
home in Columbus, Miss. 

At Rise: Virermnta, Mary, MELANIE, 
Ropert and JOHN are seated on the 
lawn and on stools, making wreaths 
and bouquets of the flowers placed 
around them on the grass. 

Vircinia (Sniffing at a bouquet she 
holds): Mmm! How nice these roses 
smell. (She holds bouquet off, looks 
at it proudly.) Sometimes I think 
Mississippi must have the prettiest 
flowers in the whole world. 

Mary: Maybe before the war we used 
to have the prettiest flowers. But 
our garden doesn’t have much now. 

Joun: Neither does ours. When my 
father and my brothers went off to 
fight with General Lee, Mother and 
I had to work on the farm all the 
time. No one could spare time for 
gardens. Flowers are pretty, but 
you can’t eat them. 

MELANIE (Soberly): My sister was 
going to be married in our garden 
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this year — just two months from 
now, in June. I remember how she 
planned it all: in 1866, when she was 
twenty-one, she and Jack were to be 
married in the rose garden, just 
when the roses were all in bloom. 
(She stops, picks up some flowers and 
looks at them sadly.) But now the 
roses are dying and growing wild — 
and Jack was killed at Gettysburg. 

Mary (Getting up and patting MEL- 
ANIE’s shoulder): Please, Melanie, 
let’s not talk about the war. We 
have to forget about it — forgive 
and forget, my mother says. The 
North and the South are at peace 
now. 

AMANDA (Entering with a large bouquet 
of roses): Look what I got from the 
Porters! Mrs. Porter’s daughter 
called to me when I passed their 
house. She asked me if we were 
going to take flowers out to the 
cemetery this afternoon, and when I 
said yes, she gave me these. 

VirGIniA: Put them with the other 
roses, Amanda. 

AMANDA: I’d like to keep them apart. 
I think maybe Mrs. Porter would 
like them to go on her son’s grave. 

MELANIE (Thoughtfully): It’s a nice 
custom, isn’t it — going out to the 
cemetery and putting flowers on the 
graves of the southern soldiers? 

AMANDA: Yes, I’m glad we’re allowed 
to help. (She looks around.) Why, 
where’s Sally? 





Rosert: Sally wanted to get wild 
flowers for some of the bouquets. 
She and Peter went down to that 
field by the Taylor’s house to pick 
them. 

Mary: We have so many flowers we 
really don’t need any more — but 
you know Sally. She gets strange 
ideas. 

JoHN: Remember when Sally wanted 
to run away from home and be a 
spy in the army? 

Rosert (Scornfully): Girls can’t be 
spies. 


Viremia: They can, too. Girls like 


Sally would make good spies. Sally’s 
smart and she’s brave. 

Rosert: My mother says Sally should 
learn to stay at home and be a lady 
instead of running around the coun- 
tryside with Peter. 

Mary: Girls are different now, Rob. 


Remember, during the war we didn’t 
just sit on our porches and sew lace 
handkerchiefs. 

Vireinia: We certainly didn’t. We 
had to spin cloth for soldier’s uni- 
forms, we had to grow corn so we’d 
have enough to eat, we scraped lint, 
we rolled bandages. (She looks up as 
SaALLy and Perer enter.) Sally and 
Peter! Where are the wild flowers? 

AMANDA: Did you leave the flowers 
down by the gate? 

SaL.ty (Embarrassed): No — we didn’t 
leave them by the gate. 

Viren: Didn’t you pick any? 

Joun: Of course they must have 
picked them. 

PETER: Yes, we picked them. 

Rosert: Then what did you do with 
them? 

Peter (Turning to Sauiy): You tell 


them, Sally. It was your idea. 

SatLty: But you agreed, Peter. 
know you did. 

MELANIE: My goodness, what’s the 
secret? 

Peter (Bursting out): Sally and I put 
the wild flowers on the graves of the 
Yankee soldiers! (All pause, stop 
what they are doing, and stare at 
SALLY and Peter, astonished.) 

Rosert (Slowly): You — you put 
flowers on the graves of the northern- 
ers? 

Sauiy (Hotly): Yes, we did. After all, 
the name of our cemetery is Friend- 
ship Cemetery. And I —I wanted 
to show the Yankees we wanted to 
be friends again. 

Peter: We passed the cemetery on our 
way back. And we felt sorry that 
the Yankee graves wouldn’t have 
any flowers on them this afternoon. 
After all, the Yankees were just as 
brave as our own southern soldiers. 

Sau.y: It just didn’t seem right to put 
flowers on the graves of the southern 
soldiers, and not on the other graves. 

MELANIE: Why, I never heard of such 
a silly idea. Flowers on Yankee 
graves! The northerners are ene- 
mies. 

Prerer: But they’re not enemies now. 
We all belong to the same country. 
We all have the same flag, and we 
all live in the United States of 
America, don’t we? 

MELANIE: Just the same, your mother 
will be angry. 

SALLY (Anziously) : Peter, do you think 
Mother will mind? 

Rosert: Of course she will. 

JouN: I’ll bet no one up North will put 
flowers on the graves of our soldiers. 


You 





Sautiy (Earnestly): But maybe they 
will now. Don’t you see — if we put 
flowers on the northern graves here, 
maybe the northerners will put 
flowers on the southern graves up 
North. 

Perer: We didn’t use any of the 
flowers from the gardens. I don’t 
think anyone will be angry. 

Mary: You wait until this afternoon. 
I wouldn’t want to be in your shoes 
when we get out to the cemetery and 
everyone sees what you’ve done. 

VirGiniaA: I think you’d better tell 
your mother now. (Mrs. HAMILTON 
and Mrs. Gibbs enter.) 

Mrs. Hamiuron: Tell us what, Vir- 
ginia? 

Mrs. Gisss (Looking at flowers, picking 
up bouquet): You children have done 
a fine job with the flowers. We'll 
have many more this year. 

Mrs. Hamiuton (Looking around): 
Peter, where are the wild flowers 
you and Sally went to get? 

Sauiy (Bursting out): That’s what we 
have to tell you, Mother. We left 
them at the cemetery. 

Mrs. Gisps: At the cemetery? Well, 
I suppose that will be all right. 
We'll just pick them up when we 
get there. 

MELANIE (Angrily): But that isn’t all 
they did. 

Rosert: Don’t be a tattle-tale. 

AmanDA: Mrs. Hamilton — Sally and 
Peter didn’t mean to do anything 
wrong. 

Mrs. HamILTon (Sternly): Peter, what 
did you do with the wild flowers? 
Peter (Slowly): Well, Mother — we — 
we put them on the graves of the 

northern soldiers. 


SALLY (Quickly): You see, Mother, we 
didn’t think it was fair to decorate 
only some of the graves. They were 
all brave soldiers. All of them were 
fighting for what they thought was 
right. 

Peter (Anziously): You know you’ve 
told us that, Mother. 

Mary: Do you think we should go out 
to the cemetery and take the flowers 
off, Mrs. Hamilton? 

Mrs. Hamitton (Slowly): No, Mary, 
I think we should leave the flowers 
there. I think Sally and Peter have 
done something all of us should have 
thought of, and I’m proud of you. 
(She smiles at them.) But how do you 
feel, Mrs. Gibbs? 

Mrs. Grsss (Thoughtfully): Why — 
Sally and Peter are right. I think 
they’ve given us a lesson in patriot- 
ism. The same flag floats over all 
the land now, the same sorrow is in 
all of our hearts. We shouldn’t stop 
to ask if the soldier followed General 
Grant in the blue uniform of the 
northern army, or if he wore the 
gray of General Lee’s southern 
army. We should remember only 
that he was a brave man who loved 
his country. 

Mrs. Hamiton: Yes. It’s up to us to 
prove that these soldiers haven’t 
died in vain. Remembering all of 
the soldiers with flowers may be a 
small thing, but I think it can play 
an important part in helping to re- 
build this great country of ours. 

Joun: Sally thought that if the people 
up North heard about this, they 
would decorate the graves of the 
southern soldiers in the North. 

Mrs. Hamitton: Sally may be right. 





Putting flowers on the graves of the 
boys in blue and the boys in gray 
would bring the whole country 
closer together. 

Mrs. Grsps: And who knows — 
perhaps some day the whole nation 
will set aside a day when all of us 
stop to remember what these soldiers 
have taught us— that there is no 
victory in war, but that we must all 
work to win the peace. 

Mrs. Hamiuron: Yes, I would like to 
have one special day when all 
Americans, all over the country, paid 
tribute to the memory of our brave 
soldiers — a real Memorial Day, a 
day of peace, patriotism and good 
will. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
MEMORIAL Day FOR THE BLUB AND THE GRAY 
Characters: 3 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Dress of the Civil War period. The 
girls wear long skirts, and the boys may 
wear overalls. 


Properties: Flowers. Some of the flowers are 
already made up ‘nto wreaths and bouquets; 
others are loose. At least two bunches of 
roses are needed. 


Setting: The lawn outside the Hamilton home. 
The only furnishings necessary are stools 
placed downstage and surrounded by the 
flowers. Shrubs and other plants may be 
placed around the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


hie 





Prerer: Then may we take some of the 
roses and lilacs to the Yankee graves 
this afternoon, Mother? 

Mrs. Hamitton: J think that’s a fine 
idea, Peter. It’s almost time to go 
now, children, so gather up your 
flowers. And let’s hope that what we 
will be doing this afternoon at the 
cemetery, Americans all over the 
nation will be doing soon. Then we 
will have a real Memorial Day for 
the Blue and the Gray. (CHILDREN 
gather up the flowers and exit after 
Mrs. Hamirton and Mrs. GIBss. 
Curtain.) 


THE END 


Reprinted from the May, 1950, issue. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Cure For a KING 
(Play on pages 61-66) 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Queen wears regal costume. King 
is in robe and nightcap in Scene 1. In 
Scene 2 he appears in royal robes and 
crown. Gerta and Anna are in long dresses. 
Doctor and Wiseman wear fancy suits. 


loves. Old 
e wears an 
Messengers 


Doctor also wears cape and 
Man is in ragged clothing. 
undershirt under his jacket. 
wear identical uniforms. 


Properties: Dustcloths, tray of food, doctor’s 
kit containing tongue depressor and bottles 
of pills, letter. 


Setting: The palace of the King. There is a 
couch with cushions. A table is next to 
couch. Two chairs and a table are on other 
side of stage. There are heavy brass book 
ends on table. A large throne is at center 
rear. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Spring Is Here! 


by Lucille Miller Duvall 


Characters 

Snow MaIpENs 
West WIND 
SPRING 

Mr. Sun 
FLOWERS 

Brrps 

SuMMER BREEZES 
Moruer EARTH 
SprinG FLOWERS 


Ist ELF 

2nD ELF 

Mr. E. Ficrency 

Daisy FLOWER 

Norta WIND 

Jack FRost 

Sam SLEET 

2 PAGES 

Roya CRIER 

WinTER KING 

Time: Early spring. 

Sertina: A forest glade. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. The still- 
ness of the forest is broken by a call 
off-stage. 

Ist Exir (From off-stage left): Yoo hoo! 
Yoo hoo! Where are you? 

2nd Eur (From off-stage right): I’m 
here! (They enter at the same time, 
each one carrying a bag over his 
shoulder. The 1st EF is dressed in 
conventional elf attire but the 2NnpD 
ExF is dressed for winter.) 

lst Exr: You're late. I’ve been wait- 
ing here for a half hour. What on 
earth do you have on? 

2nvD Eur (Shaking with cold): I know 
this looks silly but I’m so cold all 
the time. I wish Spring would come 
back. 

Ist Exr: We all do. That’s why I’ve 
called the folks together today — to 
see what we can do about it. (Looks 
at watch) I wonder where the others 
can be. We’ve lots to do. (Blows a 


shrill blast on whistle he wears around 
his neck. Almost instantly there is a 
sound of running footsteps off-stage and 
Daisy FLower, Mr. Sun, FLOwWErs, 
Birps, Sprrinc SHOWERS and Sum- 
MER BREEZES enter. They wear 
winter coats over their costumes and 
seem cold and unhappy.) 

Daisy FLowER (Crossly): Just what is 
so important that you had to call us 
out in this kind of weather? You 
know we can’t stand this cold. (All 
mumble assent as they take seats, 
talking and complaining to them- 
selves.) 

Ist Exr (Giving another blast on the 
whistle): Quiet, please. We haven’t 
any time to waste, so let’s get down 
to business. At our last meeting we 
appointed several committee mem- 
bers to see what could be done to get 
Spring back home with us. May we 
hear from those committee members 
now? Mr. Sun? 

Mr. Sun (Rising with difficulty and 
speaking in a weak voice): I have 
tried my best but as you can see, it 
hasn’t helped. I saw Spring not 
long ago, but I couldn’t get near 
enough to talk to her. The castle is 
guarded by icicles and glaciers. I 
used all my strength but I couldn’t 
get past them. Now I’m too weak 
to even try. (Sits down again) 

SumMMER BREEZE (Rising): We tried to 
carry her a message from Mother 





Nature but the North Wind blew us 
back before we got anywhere near 
his castle. 

Daisy FLower: We went straight to 
Mother Nature but she will see no 
one. She’s been in hiding ever since 
last summer, when Jack Frost stole 
Spring away. 

2nv EtrF: Here it is March, and I’ve 
been nearly frozen all that time. 
There must be something we can do. 
Ist Eir: That’s why I called you to- 
gether today. Mr. E. Ficiency, of 
the E.B.1., the Elves Bureau of In- 
vestigation, has promised to come to 
our aid. (ALL applaud as Mr. E. 
Ficrency bustles in, takes the center 
of the stage, and bows to the group. 
He fumbles in his breast pocket, pulls 
out a pair of spectacles and adjusts 
them. Then he draws forth a long 
scroll which he studies. Au. stir 
restlessly.) 

Mr. E. Ficrency: Yes, yes. Quite so. 
(Clears his throat) Quite so, quite so. 
(Studies scroll) I have a full report 
here. A most regrettable incident. 
As I understand it, this young lady, 
one Spring by name, is being held as 
hostage at the palace of the Winter 
King. (Shakes his head) Dear, dear. 
Most regrettable! Most regrettable! 
I have been hard at work on this 
case and I have a plan to submit to 
your group. My private investi- 
gators have discovered that the 
Princess is very homesick. The 
Winter King has planned a carnival 
in her honor. Because this is one of 
her very favorite spots he is plan- 
ning to hold it here. 

Aut (In surprise): Here? Right here? 
Mr. E. Ficrency: This very spot. 
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That’s why I told Elf to bring you 
here for your meeting. Doesn’t the 
place look any different to you? 

2np Eur: The old chestnut tree’s gone, 
and someone’s cleaned up the clear- 
ing. 

lst Ex.r: You're right! We were so 
busy with our meeting we didn’t 
even notice. (Points to throne) Look, 
what’s that back there? 

Daisy FLOWER (Goes over to examine 
it): It looks like a throne. Look, 
there’s a sign on it. It says “No 
trespassing, on penalty of death. 
North Wind, Esq.” Isn’t he the 
Winter King’s caretaker? 

Mr. E. Ficrency: He certainly is. Now 
here’s my plan. Each of you go back 
and round up your people. Bring 
them back here as quickly as you 
can. Then we'll try to figure out a 
way to get to Mother Nature. We'll 
meet back here in an hour. Hurry 
now. We must work fast. (He hur- 
ries off-stage left followed by everyone 
except the ELVES.) 

2np Eur (Starting off-stage right, then 
rushing back in): The North Wind 
and his followers are coming here! 
What shall we do? 

lst Eir (Running to look): There are 
only three of them. We mustn’t be 
found here, though. We haven’t 
time to get away. Hide somewhere, 
quick. (They hide quickly.) 

Norta Winp (Entering from stage 
right. He is followed by Sam SLEET 
and Jack Frost): Good thing we got 
here early. It’ll give us a chance to 
be sure that everything is ready be- 
fore the other ones get here. Every- 
thing looks all right here. Sam, you 
go put another layer of ice on the 





pond. I’ll go and see if the Snow 
Maidens are ready. While we’re 
gone, Jack Frost, you paint the ever- 
greens a little and put more snow on 
the throne. (Winter Kina and 
Sam SLEET rush off.) 

Jack Frost (Dispiritedly, as he takes a 
can of snow spray from his bucket and 
directs it at the evergreens): I wish I 
knew how to get Spring back to her 
mother. I’m tired of working so 
hard. It looks as though this is 
going to turn into a year-round job 
with no vacation. I don’t like that 
idea even a little bit. (His grumbling 
ts interrupted by a mighty sneeze 
from the rock where 2ND EF is hid- 
ing.) Who’s there? (Points his spray 
gun in that direction) Who’s there? 
Come out with your hands up. (2ND 
ELF comes out sheepishly with his 
hands in the air. There is a rustle 
from 1st Eur’s hiding place.) You, 
too, whoever you are. Come on, 
now. I’ve got you covered. (Ist Er 
joins them.) Are there any more of 
you? (Eves shake their heads.) 
Well, come on then, march! We’re 
off to see the North Wind. He knows 
how to deal with trespassers. 

Ist Er: Wait. I couldn’t help but 
hear you talking. You are over- 
worked and it will get worse all the 
time. Wouldn’t you like to see 
Spring get back to her mother? Then 
you could go on that vacation. (As 
Jack Frost hesitates) Of course you 
would. Now listen, there’s no time 
to lose. If we can arrange it so that 
Mother Earth meets Spring here to- 
day, during your winter carnival, 
all will be saved. 


2nD Eur: But how can we do it? You 


know she won’t let anyone near her 
palace. 


Ist Exr (Dejectedly): I guess you’re 


right. (As a sudden thought strikes 
him) Your winter paints! They say 
she spends all day looking out of her 
window looking for a sign of Spring. 
You can paint the message on her 
window with your paints. There’s a 
secret passage to the palace right 
under that big oak. (Peints to right 
stage) It’ll only take you seconds to 
make it. (Pushes the lx wildered 
Jack Frost off-stage before he has 
time to make his own decision, then 
turns to 2p Exr) You go and hurry 
up the Flowers and the Birds. I'll 
try to contact Mr. E. Ficiency and 
the Spring Breezes and old Mr. Sun. 


~-Hurry. We must work fast. (They 


both rush off-stage left just in time to 
miss the K1na’s procession, entering 
from stage right. 2 PaGEs come first, 
taking their places on either side of 
the throne. They are followed by the 
Royat Crrer who is bearing the 
proclamation.) 


Royat Crrer (Reading from scroll): 


Hear ye! Hear ye! The King does 
proclaim this tournament to be in 
honor of his beloved niece, Spring. 
May all who attend honor her and 
her alone. (As he finishes his procla- 
mation, SNow MAIDENS enter and 
take their positions around the throne. 
Snow Man waddles to a position near 
left front. He is followed by Nortu 
Winp and his brother, West WIND. 
Last of all come the Winter Kina 
and Sprinc. Winter Kina helps 
SprinG to the throne and then seats 
himself. Sprina seems frail and does 
not appear to be happy.) We will do 





our best, sire. (Nods to Pacss) 

Ist Pace: Presenting the Snow Maid- 
ens in their new winter ballet! 
(Snow Marpens perform a graceful 
ballet, bow before the Winter KING 
and take their places. ALL applaud 
except SPRING who just smiles dis- 
piritedly.) 

2nD Pace: The Snow Man in a brand 
new routine of acrobatic tricks and 
jokes, and the North Wind and West 
Wind wrestling to a fall! (Snow 
Man, Norta WIinp and WEst 
WIND just begin their routines when 
they are interrupted by MorHer 
Earts who rushes in from stage left. 
SPRING gives a glad cry and runs to 
her.) 

Sprinc: Mother! Mother! 

Moruer Eartu: My darling child! I 
thought I’d never see you again. 

Spring: How did you find me? 


Moruer Earta: Jack Frost brought 
me the message. (Turns to Kina) 


Our quarrel was stupid. It was 
wrong of me to refuse to let Spring 
see you. 

Winter Kina (Sighing): Yes, but just 
as foolish of me to take her and keep 
her away from you against her will. 
It would never have worked any- 
way. She was too unhappy with 
me. 

SprinG: It was just because I missed 
my friends so. (Ezxclaims with de- 
light as Mr. Sun, Flowers, Birps, 
and Spring Breezes enter and 
cluster around her.) Oh, my friends, 
my dear, dear friends, I’m so happy 
—so very, very happy to see you. 
(As Winter Kine and his Fot- 
LOWERS silently and sadly prepare to 


leave, SPRING runs to them.) Wait, 
Uncle Winter. You've tried to be so 
kind to me, all of you; the Snow 
Maidens, the Snow Man, Jack 
Frost, Sam Sleet, and the Wind 
Brothers — I can’t bear to see you 
go like this. (Turns to Moruer 
EartH) Please, Mother, may I visit 
them again soon? 

Morner Eartu: I am so happy to 
have you back again safe and sound 
that I would grant you any wish. 
To be sure that I don’t forget and 
grow selfish again, I’ll let you spend 
these same months every year with 
your uncle. But now let us all go 
back to my palace and have a real 
celebration. We must let all your 
friends know you are home again. 

Sprine: Oh, thank you, Mother. 
Good-bye, uncle dear. I’ll see you 
next September. (Throws kisses to 
them as they wave good-bye and leave 
the stage.) 

Jack Frost (Rushing in, followed by 2 
Etves): Which way did they go? 
(Sprina points in the direction taken 
by the WinTER Kina and Jack runs 
off, calling) Wait, wait for me. 
(Sprina and her friends drift off- 
stage leaving the 2 Ex.vgs alone.) 

2nD EtF: Let’s go sled riding. 

ist Eur: Silly, Spring’s here now. 
It’s too late. 

2np Eur: Oh. (Suddenly remembering) 
Hey! (Straightens up) I’ve stopped 
shaking! I don’t need these clothes 
any more. (Throws off earmuffs and 
starts to unbutton his red flannel suit 
as the curtain falls) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 106) 





Part Four 


Curtain Raiser 





Youd Never Think It! 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 
WALTER 
GRACE, his wife 

Time: Morning. 

Serrina: The breakfast room. Down- 
stage ts a breakfast table, covered with a 
bright cloth. At each end of table is a 
chair. Downstage right is a third 
chair, over the back of which hangs a 
man’s suit coat. On table are place 
settings for two. 

At Rise: WALTER ts seated in chair at 
right side of table, reading the paper 
and eating. From off-stage left through 
open doorway GRACE calls. 

Grace (Off-stage): Walter! (WALTER 
reads.) Walter, dear. 


WattTER (Without looking up): Yes; 


Grace? 

Grace (Calls): Will you have more 
coffee? 

WALTER (Vaguely): What did you say? 

Grace (Still off left): Can’t I bring you 
more coffee? 

Wa tter (At last looks up from paper): 
If you will, darling. (Vow WALTER 
turns and speaks directly to audience.) 
If she only knew what I’m thinking! 
(With a dry grin) Grace is acting the 
role of a thoughtful little wife this 
morning. (Significantly) Which 
means she’s preparing to ask a favor. 
It’s probably money again. (Stoutly) 
Well, she’s headed for disappoint- 
ment. This is one time I’m not going 
to be caught off guard. Oh, Grace is 


clever — I’ll admit that. She starts 
tossing around the most innocent- 
sounding bit of conversation, and be- 
fore I know what it’s all about, I’ve 
given my consent to some horrible 
financial transaction. (Grimly) But 
not this morning! I’m listening care- 
fully to everything she says before I 
make a reply. (GRACE enters from 
left, carrying a coffeepot. Her manner 
is enthusiastic and vivacious.) 

Grace (Cheerfully) : Here’s your coffee, 
dear —- just the way you like it. 
(She smiles at Wauter.) Maybe 
you'd like more toast. 

Wa TER: No thanks, sweetheart. (He 
returns to his paper.) 

Grace (Holds coffeepot in her hand, as 
she now speaks to audience): If he 
only knew what I’m thinking! It’s 
a good thing he didn’t take me up 
on that toast offer. There isn’t 
another slice of bread in the house. 
But this is one morning I’ve got to 
appear disgustingly thoughtful and 
attentive. (GRACE picks wp WALTER’S 
cup, pours more coffee.) 

WALTER (J'urns from paper, speaks to 
audience): I was right. I was so 
right! My wife’s up to something. 
She’s entirely too thoughtful and 
attentive. (Firmly) But she won’t 
confuse me this time. (Reads paper) 

Grace (As she replaces WALTER’s cup 
in his saucer): Anything exciting in 
the paper, Walter precious? (TJ'o 





GRACE: 


audience) I was right. I was so 
right! He’s going to be difficult this 
morning. I can tell by that look in 
his eye. Sure, I know — he plans to 
listen carefully to everything I say 
to him. (Jronically) He won’t be 
caught off guard — he thinks. Not 
Walter! (Sighs deeply) I’ve simply 
got to have money for a new dress. 
(Determinedly) I’ve put it over be- 
fore, and I can put it over again. 
WALTER (Looks up from paper, smiles 
brightly): What did you ask me, 
honey? 

Nothing important, dear. 
(GRAcE picks up her own cup, pours 
coffee.) 

Water (To audience): I'll say it 
wasn’t important. She’s working up 
to something. She thinks I’m paying 
no attention. But when she finally 
slips in the fatal question — and she 


will —TI’ll throw her off base by com- 
ing right back with a flat refusal. 
(Grins slyly) I can hardly wait to 
see her expression. 

Grace (Places coffeepot on table): I 
merely remarked — was there any- 


thing exciting in the paper? (She 
smiles sweetly at WALTER, then moves 
to chair at left of table. Now she 
speaks to audience.) He heard what I 
said, the goof! He’s listening so 
carefully that his ears are about to 
fall off. (She sits in chair to left of 
table.) 

Water (Casually, to Grace): No, 
not much in the way of news this 
morning, Grace. (7'o audience) She 
wants to know what’s in the paper! 
She wouldn’t care if we’d been in- 
vaded from outer space. Just that 
old lull-you-to-sleep technique again. 
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(He places his paper to one side, picks 
up his cup, sips.) 


Grace (To WALTER): All one reads in 


the papers these days is that the cost 
of living is going up. (Picks up her 
coffee cup, speaks to audience.) If he’s 
really listening, that “cost of living” 
crack will smoke him out. (She sips 


coffe >.) 


Water (Looks up, suddenly inter- 


ested): Cost of living, did you say? 
What made you bring up that sub- 
ject? (As Grace calmly sips coffee, 
WALTER turns to audience.) As if I 
didn’t know! In a minute she plans 
to drop in a question like — don’t I 
think she should have an increase in 
her allowance? (Grimly) Well, I'll 
fix that little plan. (He turns to 
Grace.) Why discuss the cost of 
living? 


Grace (With a shrug of indifference): 


I don’t know. It’s just that every- 
body talks about it. (To audience) 
Yes, he’s listening all right — the old 
rabbit ears! 


Water (Nods in agreement): You’re 


right, Grace. We should discuss it, 
too. (He takes a final gulp of coffee, 
then rises.) Things are getting more 
expensive every day. We’ve got to 
economize — both of us. (He turns 
smugly to audience.) There! That 
remark will stop her. Old Mrs. 
Smooth-Tongue didn’t catch me 
asleep that time. 


Grace (Humbly): I’m doing the best I 


can to watch our budget, dear. (As 
WALTER moves to chair right, GRACE 
speaks to audience.) He’s really going 
to put up a fight to save his pocket- 
book this morning. (WALTER puts on 
coat.) I have to try another ap- 








proach. If he’s determined to listen 
to every question I ask him, I might 
as well — (She breaks off suddenly 
as an idea strikes her.) Say, I do have 
an idea! I’m not licked yet. (Now 
she speaks to WauTER.) I realize we 
mustn’t be extravagant or wasteful. 
Watrer (Nods heartily to Grace): 
That’s the spirit, Grace. Pinch 
every penny. (He turns to audience 
with a grin.) This is amazing! For 
the first time in my life, I have the 
upper hand in the conversation. 
TRACE (Rises from table as WALTER 
adjusts his suit coat): I do pinch 
every penny, Walter. I’m terribly 
careful. (She takes a step down left, 
speaks to audience.) If he only knew 
how careful I am with this conversa- 
tion! I have to be. This morning he 
wouldn’t lose consciousness if I’d 
turn on the gas. He thinks he’s a 
wise guy, does he? All right, just re- 
member — he asked for this! (WAL- 
TER steps back to table, picks up his 
newspaper. GRACE turns to him.) By 
the way, Walter, I ran into an old 
friend of yours last week. 

Water: An old friend? (He turns to 
audience.) Hear that? She changed 
the subject! Which means she had 
to give up. After twenty years, 
Grace has at last come face to face 
with defeat. This is a day to 
celebrate. 

Grace (Speaks to WaurerR): Yes, I 
happened to bump into one of your 
special friends. While I was lunch- 
ing at Stonebeck’s, who should come 
breezing up to the table but — Susan 
Winters. (Maliciously, as she turns 
to audience) Watch him drop his 
newspaper. 


Grace (Sweetly): Really? 


WALTER (With a violent start, as he 


drops his newspaper) : Susan Winters? 
(Considerably upset, as he turns to 
audience.) Good grief, I didn’t know 
Susan was in town. I haven’t seen 
her for ten years. (He picks up paper 
from floor, speaks to GRACE with at- 
tempted indifference.) You know, I’d 
almost forgotten about Susan. (As 
though dismissing the subject, he 
turns his back on Grace. He moves 
right.) 

(She turns 
to audience, speaks dryly.) In a pig’s 
eve, he’s forgotten! I’ll bet he still 
dreams about that college romance. 


Water (fis back still to Grace): 


Actually, I was never really inter- 
ested in Susan. (He now turns to 
audience. He’s thoughtful and inter- 
ested.) Imagine —dear Susan in 
town again. I declare, I’m glad to 
hear it. 


Grace (Easily, as she moves back to 


table): No, I suppose you weren’t 
interested in her, dear. (She speaks 
to audience as she begins to stack the 
dishes.) Ha! If I hadn’t come along 
and snatched him from her, she’d be 
standing just where I am this mo- 
ment. (She glances at WALTER, then 
turns again to audience.) Just look 
at him — trying to put on that in- 
different act. Indifferent? He’s 
about to swoon from curiosity. 


Wa.LTeR (Turns casually to GRack, 


attempts to appear only vaguely inter- 
ested): As I faintly recall, Susan has 
some distant relatives in this town. 
(Pause) I suppose she’s back here on 
vacation? (To audience) Would I 
like to see her again — just for old 
time’s sake. Dear, understanding 





Susan. (Thoughtfully) Wonder if I 
dare suggest that we invite her over 
for dinner? 

Grace (As she continues to straighten 
breakfast table): Susan told me she 
was living on the West Coast now. 
(Turns to audience) There the big 
lug stands, wishing I’d invite her to 
our house —for dinner, probably. 
But he’s afraid to suggest it himself. 
(WALTER moves to table. He picks 
up the remaining half of a slice of 
toast.) 

WALTER (Smiles at GRACE): This toast 
is wonderful, Grace. I always did 
say you were the best cook in the 
state. Too bad more people don’t 
have the chance to enjoy your 
meals. 

GRACE (Speaks knowingly to audience) : 
See how he’s working up to the sub- 
ject of a dinner invitation to Susan? 

WALTER (Nibbles on toast, as he moves 
to right): I suppose Susan looks 
about the same. As I remember, she 
was never particularly attractive. 
(To audience) After all, a man ought 
to be able to entertain an old friend. 
Nothing personal, of course. (Sighs) 
Grace has always been suspicious of 
Susan. 

Grace (Finishes stacking the dishes at 
table): She certainly looked attrac- 
tive when I saw her last week. 
(Elated, as she speaks to audience) 
This is perfect! He’s getting inter- 
ested, confused and uncomfortable. 
(She picks up dishes, then speaks to 
WALTER.) Walter, wouldn’t you like 
to see her again? (Carrying several 
dishes, GRACE moves to doorway left. 
She pauses, speaks to audience.) The 
poor chump doesn’t realize it, but 


he’s being led to the slaughter. 
(GRACE exits through doorway left. 
Excited, WALTER swings around. He 
moves quickly toward doorway left, 
then pauses.) 


WALTER (Calls): I don’t think I’d care 


to see her, Grace. (To audience) 
That ought to sound indifferent 
enough. 


Grace (Off-stage): Susan told me she 


had heard about your success in 
business. I think it would be nice to 
invite her over for dinner. 


WALTER (Startled): You do? But I — 


I thought — (He attempts to cover his 
surprised pleasure.) I mean — I’m 
afraid that would be too much work 
for you, dear. (To audience) That’s 
it, Walter old boy — take it slow 
and easy. (He calls again through 
doorway to Grace.) No, Grace, I 
think we’d better skip it. (Turns to 
audience with a grin) A protesting 
attitude always gets the best results. 


Grace (Enters through doorway left, 


without dishes): But Susan does 
want to see you, and I think we 
should entertain her in our home. 
(She moves behind table, speaks to 
audience.) Let him go right on pro- 
testing, if it makes him feel more 
noble. 


WALTER (With an indifferent attitude, 


as he moves right): That’s sweet of 
you, Grace, but I’m really not inter- 
ested. (Smugly, to audience) In a 
minute she’ll be on her knees, plead- 
ing with me. 


Grack (Suddenly): All right, Walter — 


just as you say. Of course we won’t 
ask her, if you’d rather not. (TJ'o 
audience) He thought I’d keep on in- 








sisting. Now listen to him change 
his tune! 

WALTER (Swings around nervously, 
faces Grace): Of course, dear, if you 
insist on entertaining Susan, I’ve no 
real objection. In fact, I believe 
you’re right — right as usual. We 
really should have her over for a 
meal. (7'0 audience) Whew! Was 
that a close fumble! 

Grace (Picks up coffeepot from table): 
Very well. If she’s available, we'll 
invite her for this evening. (To 
audience) This is it! He’s at the un- 
conscious stage now. He wouldn’t 


pay any attention to me if I turned 
hand-springs on the table. (Carrying 
coffeepot, she moves to doorway left. 
Then she pauses, turns to WALTER.) 
There’s just one thing, Walter — 
(Now she speaks to audience.) This is 
where lover-boy pays through the 


nose. 

Water (His back to Grace): Yes, 
darling. (To audience) Imagine — 
an evening with Susan again. If I do 
say so, I’ve directed this situation in 
a masterful manner. 

Grace (Stands near doorway left): If 
Susan is going to spend the evening 
with us, I think you should look 
your best. Maybe you’d better buy 
yourself a new pair of socks and a 
necktie. (WALTER nods absently. 
GRACE turns to audience.) In his con- 
dition, he’d agree if I suggested he 
wear an onion sandwich. 

Water (Continues to nod vaguely): 
Yes, I think you’re right as always, 
dear. (Excited, he speaks to audience) 
I’ll get a haircut, a shoe shine, a 
manicure — 

Grace (Continues, to Water): Of 


course you'll want your little wife to 
look nice. (To audience) Sonny boy 
is now walking into the trap. 

Wa ter (Not listening): Yes, dear. (To 
audience) I wonder how I’d look in a 
bow tie? Red and yellow stripes, 
maybe — 

GRACE (Quietly and evenly): So I really 
should have a new dress. Don’t you 
think so, Walter? (To audience) I 
could add a fur coat and a yacht — 
and the answer would be the same. 

Wa ter (His back to Grace): Yes, by 
all means, dear. (T'o audience) I be- 
lieve I’ll buy one of those new sport 
jackets from the Varsity Shop. 

Grace (Smiles, as she moves back to 
table with coffeepot): That’s so sweet 
of you, darling. So if you'll just 
leave some little old money with me 
this morning, I’ll dash out and pick 
up an old rag or something. Just any 
money you happen to have with you. 
(She places coffeepot on table as she 
speaks to audience.) That word 
“money” will bring him out of his 
silly trance. 

WALTER (Suddenly): Money? (In panic 
he swings around to Grace.) Money 
for what? (To audience) Great 
heavens, what wasshe talking about? 

GRACE (Sweetly, as she moves around 
table and steps to WauTER): Money 
for the dress you just said you 
wanted me to buy. (She moves close 
to WALTER, smiles up at him.) You’re 
always so thoughtful and generous, 
honey. Now where’s your billfold? 
(WALTER is stunned. Before he can 
move or answer, GRACE has reached 
into WALTER’s inside coat pocket. 
Quickly she snatches out the billfold.) 
Oh, here it is. 





WatrTER (In rising horror): Grace, I — 
I don’t exactly understand — I 
mean, I — I — (As GRACE 7semoves 
bills from Waurer’s billfold, WALTER 
turns in amazement to audience.) 
She — she did it again! I said it 
couldn’t happen this time! 

GRACE (After she removes currency from 
billfold): Walter, T’ll leave you a 
dollar. That will take care of your 
socks, tie, carfare and lunch money. 
(Brightly she hands Waurter his bill- 
fold.) 

WALTER (Still dazed, as he weakly ac- 
cepts billfold): Thank you, Grace. 
(Almost weeping, he turns to audience.) 
How does she do it? That’s all I 
want to know — how does she do it? 


Grace (Now steps behind WALTER, 
pushes him gently toward doorway 
left}: You mustn’t be late for work, 
dear. (She speaks to audience.) In 


other words, Walter, get moving be- 
fore you realize what hit you. 
Water (/n a stupor, as GRACE escorts 
him toward doorway): Yes, Grace. 
(He pauses at doorway left, turns to 
audience.) ;There’s one thing about 


it — Grace had to consent to enter- 
tain Susan before she could get me 
tangled up. (A slow grin breaks over 
his face.) Come to think of it, at 
least I’ve won a partial victory. 

Grace (70 Watrer): Now hurry 
along, pet. (She pats his shoulder.) 
I’ll see you tonight. 

Watrer (70 Grace): You'll telephone 
Susan? (To audience) At least out 
of all this, I’ll have an evening with 
Susan. (Smiles) Yes sir, it’s worth 
the money! 

Grace (To Watrer): Just leave 
everything to me. (She pushes 
WALTER through doorway) Good-bye, 
honey -— have a happy day. (GracE 
pauses as WALTER stumbles through 
doorway left. Thoughtfully she moves 
down center. She gazes at the currency 
in her hand. She begins to smile 
slyly. Then she faces the audience.) 
Poor Walter, I’m afraid he’s going 
to be a little upset when I tell him 
that dear Susan left for the West 
Coast — last night! (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
You’p Never Tuinx It! 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Walter is dressed in a business suit; 
Grace wears a housedress. 

Properties: Place settings for two, serving 
dishes and utensils, coffeepot, wallet, news- 
paper, toast. 

Setting: The breakfast room. At downstage 
center is a breakfast table, covered with a 
bright cloth. At each end of the table is a 
chair. Downstage right is a third chair, 
over the back of which hangs a man’s suit 
coat. On table are place settings for two — 
plates, cups, saucers, utensils and miscel- 
laneous serving dishes. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Five 


Mother’s Day Play 





Hearts and Flowers for Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
MARGIE DuNCAN, age 13 
Car. DuncaAN, age 12 
Doris DuNcAN, age 10 
Rosert Duncan, age 7 
FatTHeEr, Tom Duncan 
Morue_er, Grace Duncan 
Jep Srumons, small elderly man 


Time: Late Sunday morning. Mother’s 
Day. 

SerrinG: The Duncan living room. 

At Rise: The stage ts empty. After a 
moment, MARGIE enters left followed 


by CARL. 

Maraie: Carl, your watch must be 
wrong. It can’t be that late. 

Cart: I tell you it is, Margie. Look at 
the clock if you don’t believe it. 

Marcie (Looking up right toward 
clock): My goodness, eleven o’clock. 
We have overslept. Where’s Mom? 
Why didn’t she call us? 

Car (Motioning toward bedroom door): 
The door’s shut. Mom and Dad 
must still be asleep. 

Marcie: They can’t be. Not Mom, 
anyway. She never sleeps late and 
besides, it’s Mother’s Day. 

Cart: That’s right! Mother’s Day 
and no Mom. (Looking toward di- 
nette table) No breakfast, either. She 
always has it on long before this. 
(Doris enters left. She carries small, 
carelessly wrapped package.) 


Doris: What’s happened? Why didn’t 
anyone wake us up? 

Marate: We don’t know, Doris. 

Doris: When I saw how late it was, I 
didn’t take time to get dressed. I 
just wrapped up Mom’s present. 
(She puts present down on dinette 
table. Rosert enters left.) 

Rosert: I’m hungry. Nobody’s in the 
kitchen. Where’s Mom? 

Car.: Let’s find out. Can’t we knock 
on the door? 

Marate: I guess so. (She starts upstage, 
but stops as FATHER enters right.) 

FatTHER: Good morning, children. 
Where’s your mother? Is breakfast 
ready? 

Cart (Surprised): Dad, where have 
‘you been? 

FaTHER: It was such a fine morning 
that I got up early. Been working in 
the garden. (Looking at clock) 
Heavens, is it that late? Why didn’t 
your mother call me in for breakfast? 

Rosert: There isn’t any breakfast. 

Marcie: And we don’t know where 
Mom is, unless she’s still in bed. 

FATHER: No — no, she’s always up and 
around by now. (Going upstage, he 
opens the bedroom door, starts in, then 

‘ backs out closing the door quietly.) 
She’s still in bed! 

Carv: Asleep? 

FatHer: I don’t know. She has her 
back turned. 





Marare: Maybe she’s sick. 

FaTHER: You go on in, Margie. Find 
out what on earth’s the matter. 

Marete: All right. (She goes to door, 
opens it and goes in.) 

Rosert: I wish we could have break- 
fast. 

FatTHer: We can’t worry about break- 
fast now, Robert. The main thing 
is to find out about your mother. 

Marcie (She comes out closing door 
behind her): Mom says nothing’s the 
matter. She’s just going to stay in 
bed. 

FATHER: But that’s ridiculous. Some- 
thing’s wrong. Did you ask her if she 
was sick? 

Marcie: Well, not exactly, but — 

FaTHer: Carl, you try. You go ask 
her. Ask her what we can do for her. 
An ice pack or a hot water bottle — 

Cart: O.K., Dad. (He goes in bed- 
room.) 

Doris (Almost crying): I can’t believe 
that Mom’s sick. 

FatHer: Neither can I. She’s never 
sick. But if she is, we'll have to call 
the doctor. 

Cari (Returns from bedroom, closing 
door): Mom says she isn’t sick. She 
says to read the note. 

Marare: What note? 

Cari: I don’t know. She must have 
left a note. 

Rosert: But why would Mother write 
us a note when we’re right here? 

Doris: I guess because she planned to 
stay in bed. 

FatTHer: Where is the note? (Glancing 
about room) I don’t see any note. 
Doris, you’d better go and ask her 
where the note is. 

Doris: But, Dad — 
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Fatuer: No, go on. (Doris starts up- 
stage. The door opens a little and 
MoruHeEr’s arm appears, hanging 
“Do Not Disturb” sign on knob of 
door. The door closes again. FATHER 
stares at sign.) Well! 

Doris (Reading slowly): Do not dis- 
turb. I guess none of us can ask 
Mother anything now. 

Faruer: Well! Your mother has shut 
us out. (He sinks into chair right. 
The others collapse into chairs and sit 
silently for a moment. FarHeEr shakes 
his head.) Nothing like this has ever 
happened before. She’s' closed the 
door on her own family. 

Rosert: And we haven’t had any 
breakfast. 

Doris: And it’s Mother’s Day. 

FatTHer (Jumping a little): Mother’s 
Day; it is? Good gracious! I’d com- 
pletely forgotten. I didn’t order that 
hydrangea plant. Each year I get 
your mother a pink hydrangea — 

Marare: Yes, Dad, we know. You 
proposed to Mom beside a pink 
hydrangea. 

Fatruer: And this year I didn’t get 
one. I forgot. 
Car: What difference does it make if 

Mom’s just going to be in bed? 

Doris: But the rest of us have presents. 
I just wrapped mine. 

Marate (Going to desk and taking out 
package): I got a stunning pin for 
Mom. I was going to put it at her 
place for breakfast. (She puts pack- 
age on dinette table.) 

Rosert: And you ought to see what I 
got. (He pulls paper sack from 
pocket but since nobody pays any at- 
tention, he stuffs it back in.) 

Doris: We were going to have a 





big celebration and a special dinner. 

Cart: Dinner? We haven’t had any 
breakfast yet. 

Rosert: I’m hungry. 

FatHer: Yes, son, we’re all hungry. 
Margie, can’t you look in the 
kitchen? There must be something— 

Marate: I’ll see, Dad. (She exits left.) 

Cart (Rising): If we could just find 
that note, we might know what this 
is all about. 

FaTHER (Rising): Let’s all look. I'll 
search the desk. The rest of you 
hunt about the room. Look every- 
where. (He goes to desk and starts 
shuffling through papers. Others move 
about the room looking. MARGIB 
enters with cut-up coffeecake on plate 
with folded paper note on top of it. 
She puts plate on table.) 

Marae: Look, family. Mom didn’t 
forget us. She left this coffeecake all 
ready. And here’s her note. 


Car: Good old Mom. (He takes note 
with one hand and piece of cake with 


other. Handing note to FATHER) 
Here, Dad, you read the note. I’m 
for eating. (Others all take cake and 
eat as FATHER looks at note.) 

Fatuer: This still doesn’t make too 
much sense. 

Marcie: What does she say? 

Fatuer (Reading): Dear family. Eat 
this cake for your breakfast. I’m 
going to stay in bed. 

Cart: That doesn’t help much. We 
know that already. 

FaTHER: But wait. There’s something 
else. (Reading) I read the Mother’s 
Day column in the newspaper. 


(Looking up) Period. That’s all she 


says. (He takes piece of cake.) 
Marare: Mother’s Day column? What 


does she mean? What’s that got to 
do with Mom staying in bed? 

Cart (Picking up newspaper from 
small table): Maybe if we’d read it, 
too, we’d find out. (He starts looking 
through paper.) Where would it be? 

MaraiE: Probably on the women’s 
page. 

Car.: Oh, one of those things. 

Marere: You needn’t make fun of the 
women’s page. There are some very 
good ideas in some of those columns. 

Caru: Maybe this is it. (He folds paper 
to page in middle. Reading) Check 
up on yourself. How have you been 
treating Mother this year? 

FaTHER: What? Let me see that. 
(Taking paper from Caru and read- 
ing. Others gather around him looking 
at paper, too.) Many mothers slave 
all year with small thanks from 
family. (Looking up) Well, what do 
you think of that? 

Car: Gee. Mom works hard all year. 

Maraie: And we don’t give her much 
thanks for it, either. 

FaTHER (Reading): Children are care- 
less about the way they leave their 
clothes about. Father isn’t under- 
standing about the housework. When 
this is the case at home, Mother 
should simply rebel — go on strike— 
(He stops and looks at sign on door.) 
Do not disturb. Rebel — that’s 
what’s happened. Your mother is 
rebelling. And I can’t say that I 
blame her. 

Car (He has taken paper. Reading): 
And look what this says, Dad. Even 
on Mother’s Day, although the cele- 
bration is supposed to be for Mother, 
she has to do most of the work. Cook 
a big dinner — 





Doris: We always expect Mom to 
have a big dinner. 

Car (Reading on): All the family ever 
does is eat the dinner and give Mom 
a few presents that often she doesn’t 
want or need. (Cart folds the paper 
and puts it on table near chair right.) 

FatHer: That’s it — that’s exactly 
what we’ve done. 

Marere: What do you mean? You 
didn’t even buy Mom a present. 

Doris (Picking up her package and 
showing it): Yes, at least we got 
something. 

FaTHER: So you did. But look at it. 
Not very carefully wrapped. You 
might at least have tied a bow on it. 
What’s in it? 

Doris: A — a handkerchief. 

Fatuer: There you are. A handker- 
chief. Your mother must have doz- 
ens of handkerchiefs. (Doris sadly 
puts package back on table.) 


Marcie: I thought the pin I bought 
was very smart but now that I think 
of it, it’s the kind of thing 7 like. In 
fact, I—I suppose I’ll borrow it. 

Doris: Yes, that’s what you usually 
do. 


Cari (Taking his present from coat 
pocket. It isn’t wrapped): I didn’t 
have much choice. I just had sixty 
cents left from my allowance and 
this was sixty cents. (He holds up an 
egq slicer.) 

Fatuer: That shows what I mean. 
You buy the present to fit your 
purse, not your mother. What is it? 

Car: An egg slicer. 

FatHer: An egg slicer. Something for 
the kitchen. Something for your 
mother to use, to help her work her 
fingers to the bone. 


Car.: I — I guess you’re right. 

Mareoie: Our presents aren’t very 
exciting. 

Rosert (He pulls bag of candy from his 
pocket): Well, I like mine. (He starts 
to eat piece.) 

Maraie: Why, Robert, what are you 
doing? I thought you bought that 
candy for Mother. 

Rosert: I did. But what’s the use if 
she’s not going to like any of our 
presents? 

FaTHER: Now, now, children, that’s 
not the point. I didn’t mean to 
criticize your gifts. 

Doris: Maybe we could exchange them. 

Rosert: I couldn’t exchange mine. 
It’s too sticky. (He eats another 
piece.) 

Maree: No, Robert, you’d better 
save yours, but maybe the rest of us 
— (Ropert stuffs bag of candy back 
into his pocket.) 

FatHEeR: No, no, children, just ex- 
changing the presents wouldn’t solve 
the problem. It goes deeper than 
that. It’s a matter of cooperation — 
of helping your mother. : 

Caru (As he puts egg slicer on table): 
But what can we do? 

FaTHER: Well, let’s think. Have you 
heard your mother express any 
wishes? Something she would like 
each one of you to do? Something 
you could do right now to make her 
happy? 

Rosert: I know something you could 


do. 


* FatHer: You do? 


RosBert: Sure. Mom’s been after you 
to clean out the garage. I heard her 
say she’d be so happy if you ever got 
around to it. 





FaTHER: Oh, dear me. 

Doris: I know something Carl can do. 
Take all his junk out of the hall 
closet. 

Caru: What junk? 

Doris: You know. Baseball bats — 
those broken golf clubs — your foot- 
ball helmet and stuff. Mom says 
most of it could go in the basement. 

Cari: But that’s an awful job for 
Sunday. (He sits down.) And if I do 
what’ll you girls do? 

Marare: Mom said just the other day 
that the curtains in our room needed 
washing. (She sits down.) 

Farner: That sounds like an excellent 
idea. 


Doris: But, Dad, that’s an awful job. 
(Sit sits down.) 

Marare: Yes, you have to wash them 
and rinse them and stretch them — 
and on Mother’s Day, too. 


FatHer: Mother’s work, Mother’s 
Day, what’s a better time? 

Rosert: I guess there isn’t anything I 
have to do. (He sits down.) 

Doris: Oh, yes, there is. That collec- 
tion of dirty old stones you have in 
your room. You can throw them out. 

RoseErt: But I need those stones. 

Doris: Mom doesn’t think so. She 
says she’s tired of sweeping up the 
dirt they make. 

Rosert: But I really do need them. 

Fatuer: No, son, I’m afraid the stones 
must go. 

Caru: A fine thing. Mother’s Day. 
Cleaning out a closet. 

Marate: Washing curtains. 

Doris: We usually have fun on 
Mother’s Day. 

Rosert: Yes, what’s the matter, any- 
way? 
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FaTHEeR: The matter is with us, I’m 
afraid. We have neglected your 
mother and now she has rebelled. 
It’sour turn tomake things up to her. 
And I guess if I have to go to work 
in that filthy garage, the rest of you 
can face your tasks, too. (Others all 
groan and exclaim.) And much as I 
hate and deplore the thought, I sup- 
pose I may as well get started. (He 
rises slowly and starts left. As others 
rise, the bedroom door opens and 
MOTHER enters.) 

Moruer: Well, family, here I am. 

Orners: Why, Mom! — Here’s Mom! 
(Etc.) 

FATHER (Going toward her): Grace, my 
dear, are you all right? 

Moruer: Of course I’m all right. 
just couldn’t stand it any longer. 

FatHer: Yes, my dear, we understand. 
(Leading her toward chair right) Now, 
you must sit down. You must rest. 

Moruer: I know — that’s what the 
paper says. (She sits.) 

Maraie: We’ve seen the paper, Mom, 
and we’re going to do something 
about it. 

Moruer: I’m afraid there’s nothing 
you can do. People don’t change. 
FatHer: Oh, but they do, Grace. I am 
about to go out to the garage and 

start to work. 

CarL: I’m going to clean the hall 
closet. 

Doris: Margie and I are going to wash 
curtains. 

Robert: And I’m going to throw away 
my stone collection. 

FatuHER: There, you see? 

MorueR (Crossly): No, I don’t see. 
I have the house all cleaned up for 
the weekend and now you are going 
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to spend Sunday afternoon making 
a wreck of it. 

FatuHEr: But, Grace, we were only try- 
ing to please you. 

Marare: Yes, Mom. But we don’t 
blame you for being cross. 

Moruer: Cross? Of course I’m cross. 
I guess I just can’t help it. When 
you realize you haven’t been a good 
mother — 

Car: But, Mom — what are you talk- 
ing about? 

Morner: Just what I say. I’ve been 
so looking forward to Mother’s Day 
—our nice dinner and everything. 
I’ve got the loveliest roast in the 
kitchen. 

Rosert (Interested): You have? 

Moruer: Certainly I have, and now 
that old column in the newspaper 
has spoiled everything. 

FaTuHer: Grace, there’s no need for you 
to blame yourself. You can’t help 
it if we — 

Moruer: What nonsense you’re talk- 
ing, Tom. (She picks up newspaper.) 
How would you feel if you picked up 
the paper and saw this staring you in 
the face? (Reading) What kind of a 
mother have you been this past year? 

FaTHER: Well, I don’t know, I’ve never 
been a moth — (He breaks off.) What 
are you talking about? I didn’t see 
that in the part I read. (AU gather 
around MorTuHER looking at paper.) 

Cart: When we read that column, 
Mom, we felt terrible. (Pointing at 
page) The part there about not un- 
derstanding and — 

Moruer: Oh, that’s not it. That 
article is about families. This is the 
column I mean. It’s for mothers to 
check up on themselves. It’s a check- 


list and I started to answer the 
questions. How do you think I felt 
when I came to this one: Have you 
been cross to your family more than 
five times during the last year? 

Marare: Well, Mom, if you were, I 
guess we deserved it. 

Morner: And this one: Have you 
spoken several times in an irritable 
voice to your husband? (She looks 
at FaTuer.) Well, Tom? 

Fatuer: My dear, I can be a most 
irritating person at times. 

Moruer: That has nothing to do with 
it. I tell you when I came to the 
end of this checklist I didn’t make a 
very high score. And it says that 
mothers who make a low score need 
a rest. 

CarL (Reading): Sure, it says here 
they need a refresher course. They 
ought to stay in bed and relax. 

Donrts: Is that why you were staying in 
bed? 

Moruer: Certainly. Why did you 
think? But I was miserable the 
whole time. It didn’t do a bit of 
good. I feel crosser than ever. I 
wanted to be up with the rest of you. 

Marere: Oh, Mom — 

Moruer: And I can’t help it if I’m 
not a good mother. (Sniffling) 

Doris: Not a good mother? 

Marere: You’re the most wonderful 
mother in the world. 

Moruer (Crying): 1— Iam? In spite 
of everything? 

OrueErs: I'll say. (Etc.) 

Doris (Taking her present from table): 
Of course, Mom — and you’d better 
open my present. You need it. 
(Handing it to Morner) It’s a 
handkerchief. 








MorHER (Opening package): A hand- 
kerchief. (She dabs at her eyes.) I 
have the most wonderful family in 
the world. (Marae goes to table 
and gets package and hands it to 
MOTHER. ) 

Fatuer: Now, now, don’t get carried 
away, Grace. And it’s a good idea 
to use that handkerchief. Dry those 
tears. Mother’s Day may be a senti- 
mental day, but I think that with 
the help of those newspaper columns, 
we're carrying it a little too far. 

Moruer (Opening pin): You — you 
do, Tom? (Holding up pin) What 
a lovely pin! 

FATHER (Going on): I certainly do. We 
read one column and think we’re a 
failure as a family. You read an- 
other column and think you are not 
a good mother. It’s a lot of senti- 
mental nonsense. I’d say that as far 
as the children and I are concerned, 
we are just about an average family. 
And you, my dear, well, I’d say — 
well, you are above the average. 

MorueEr (Starting to laugh): Oh, Tom 
—now who’s getting sentimental? 
But you’re right about the news- 
paper columns. It is funny, isn’t it, 
to think I got all weepy and serious 
reading all that stuff. 

Fatuer: No wonder. Those columns 
are ripe with sentiment. 

Moruer: Overripe, I’d say. Where’s 
my sense of humor? (She laughs.) 

Rosert: Mom’s laughing again. 

Doris: Sure, everything started to get 
all right the minute Mom got up. 
(Doorbell rings.) 

Marcie: There’s someone at the door. 
I'll go. (She goes right and Car. 
hands egg slicer to MoTHER.) 
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MorueEr (Holding up egg slicer): Well, 
look at that. A new kind of egg 
slicer. Just what I need. 

Rosert (Handing Moruer bag of 
candy): And here’s some candy, 
Mom. 

Moruer: Why, Robert, thank you. 
(Peering into bag) I think I’ll save it 
for a while. Perhaps we should put 
it in the refrigerator. 

Roprrt: Yes, maybe that would be a 
good idea. 

Marete (At right): Hello, Jed. (T'urn- 
ing) It’s Jed Simmons from the 
florist with a plant. (JED walks 
right in with large plant wrapped in 
green paper.) 

Jep: Howdy, folks. 
Day. 

FATHER (Stepping toward Jrup a bit 
nervously): Jed, you’ve brought the 
plant. 

Jep: Sure thing. (Putting plant on table 
near Morner) It’s for you, Mrs. 
Duncan. The usual. 

Mortuer: How lovely! 

FaTHER: Yes — yes, isn’t it? 

Jep: Now, Mr. Duncan, you needn’t 
look so surprised. I know you didn’t 
order it, but I said to myself it’s just 
slipped his mind. He meant to order 
it but it’s slipped his mind. So I 
just brought it along. 

Moruer: Tom, you'd forgotten all 
about Mother’s Day. 

FatueEr: No, I hadn’t, Grace. I re- 
membered it on Thursday, but — 
Jep: There, you see, ma’am. Like I 
said, it was in his heart to get that 
plant for you. And I knew that. 
He’s been getting that same plant 
every year for I don’t know how 
long. And when a man’s been that 


Happy Mother’s 





faithful, you know it’s in his heart. 
And what’s the difference, ma’am, 
if it slips the mind just so it’s in the 
heart? That’s what I always say. 

Moruer (Laughing): I guess you’re 
right, Jed. I can hardly wait to get it 
open. (She starts opening it.) 

Jep: I guess you know what it is, 
ma’am. Mr. Duncan has told me 
often enough how he proposed to 
you beside one of those bushes. 

Moruer: Then it must be a lilac bush. 

FatuHer: Nothing of the kind, Grace. 
You know very well, it’s a pink 
hydrangea. 

Moruer (She has plant all the way un- 
wrapped): Why, so it is. But you 


know you really proposed beside a 
lilac bush, Tom. 

FatuHer: I did? Jed, do you have any 
lilacs? 

Jep: I wouldn’t go changing after all 


these years, Mr. Duncan. 


Moruer: No, indeed. I love this pink 
hydrangea. Don’t you, children? 

Maratg: Yes, we like it. 

Cart: Mother’s Day wouldn’t be 
Mother’s Day without Dad’s pink 
hydrangea. 

Jep: Sure. Lilacs, hydrangeas, what’s 
the difference? They’re all flowers, 
aren’t they? And flowers are for 
sentiment. 

Fatuer: Here we go again. I thought 
we weren’t going to be sentimental. 

Moruer: This is different, Tom. Real 
sentiment comes from the heart. 
And as Jed said, you had it in your 
heart to get me this plant. 

Jep: That’s right, Mrs. Duncan. 
Hearts and flowers and mothers — 
they all go together. Mother’s Day 
is a sentimental day. (Curtain) 


THE END 


Reprinted from the May, 1950, issue. 
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HEARTS AND FLOWERS FoR MOTHER 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Carl and Margie 
wear casual clothes; Carl wears a watch. 
Doris wears pajamas and robe. Robert 
wears a shirt and blue jeans; Father wears 
slacks and a sport shirt. Mother wears 
everyday dress. 

— Handkerchief in small carelessl 

all mony pin wrapped in small 
package, arge homemade “‘Do Not Dis- 
turb” sign, small paper bag of candy 
cut-up coffeecake on a plate with a folded 
note on top, egg slicer, newspaper, large 
pink hydrangea plant covered completely 
by green wrapping paper. 


Setting: Duncan living room. There are en- 
trances at right and left; the one at right is 
the front door leading to outside and the 
one at left leads to kitchen and other rooms. 
In the upstage wall at right is a door to 
Mother and Father’s bedroom. The door 
is closed. The living room is furnished 
comfortably with easy chairs, small ee 
and lamps. There is a desk upstage righ 
with some papers and a clock on it. P 
stage left is a dinette table with straight 
chairs around it. On one of the small 
tables is a newspaper. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Six 


Graduation Play 





To 


You the Torch 


by Irving H, Marcus 


Characters 
THE VOICE 
THe MAN 
THE CHILDREN 
THE PRESIDENT 
lst CABINET MEMBER 
MESSENGER 
REFEREE 
JOHN 
BILu 
MARTHA 
HELEN 
OrHER CABINET MEMBERS 
OTHER CHILDREN 


(As the lights dim, the Voice speaks— 
slowly, feelingly, resonantly.) 

Tue Voice: People of Today — 

As you all know, there are two sepa- 
rate and distinct worlds upon this 
earth of ours — the World of Men 
and the World of Children. This is 
the story of the tie between these two 
worlds. It is not a story that could 
actually have happened; yet, in a 
certain sense, it is constantly hap- 
pening. The World of Children, in 
which the story is laid, exists not 
interwoven into the pattern of the 
World of Men, but separately, as a 
country apart. 

It’s an odd place, this Land of 
Children—a place where every 
single inhabitant is a child. Within 
the borders of this land no grown-up 
man or woman has yet set foot. 
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There is no one to tell the children 
what to do or when to do it. You 
might think that this would cause a 
certain chaos, a certain lack of order. 
Strangely enough, it doesn’t. The 
children do things of their own free 
will. Such a land must be a happy 
one; carefree, lively, joyful. Yet even 
to such a land there comes a time of 
trial, a time of test. This is the story 
of that time as it came to the Land 
of Children on a beautiful day in 
spring. (As the last paragraph starts, 
the sound of laughter, of music, of 
youthful voices begins to be heard from 
behind the curtain. The sound comes 
softly at first, increasing gradually, so 
that when the Voice finishes and the 
curtain rises, tt 1s at normal pitch.) 


Settine: An outdoor spot. 
At Rise: There is a crowd of youngsters 


ranging from thirteen to fifteen, all of 
them in happy countenance. In one 
corner, a boy sits playing a harmonica. 
In another spot, two husky boys are 
engaging in a test of strength, playing 
a wrestling game in which each grasps 
the other’s hand and tries to throw his 
opponent off balance. About the com- 
petitors stand a group of boys, laugh- 
ing, calling encouragement. Some- 
where else, two girls are trying the 
latest dance step, while a group of girls 
gives them the music and the beat by 
humming and clapping. A couple of 
boys are tossing a ball back and forth. 





Joun (Looking off): Here comes the 
President! 

CuILDREN: The President! (The ac- 
tivity stops. The PRESIDENT comes on, 
attended by his CantneT MEMBERS.) 

PRESIDENT: Good morning, everybody! 
Good morning! 

CxILDREN: Good morning. 

PRESIDENT: Great day, isn’t it? Prac- 
tically made to order. Well, is every- 
body ready for the finals of the ping- 
pong tournament? 

CuILpREN: All ready! We certainly are! 
Yes, we are! You bet! 

PRESIDENT: Good. Where are the two 
finalists? 

Martua and Brit (Together as they 
step forward): Here we are. 

PresIDENT: Allow me to congratulate 
both of you on having won all your 
preliminary contests. 

Martna and Bru (Together): Thank 
you. 

PRESIDENT: Before you start this im- 
portant final match, I have some- 
thing to show you that will interest 
you, I’m sure. (He motions to a 
CaBINET MempBer and the latter 
steps forward, holding out a portfolio. 
From the portfolio, the PRESIDENT ez- 
tracts a medal a foot wide.) The 
medal which will go to the winner of 
today’s contest. 

CxaitpREN: Oh! Ah! 
Isn’t it wonderful? 

PRESIDENT (Putting the medal back): 
And now, let’s begin. (Jo MarTHa 
and Bru) Good luck to both of you. 
Referee! 

REFEREE (Stepping forward): Yes, Mr. 
President? 


Look at that! 


REFEREE: Yes, Mr. President. A 
brand new table. We put it up in 
the gymnasium to accommodate the 
crowd. 

PRESIDENT: Fine. Let’s adjourn to the 
gym. (He starts to go off. An excited 
chatter rises from the children as they 
turn to move with him. When Prest- 
DENT is nearly off, a MESSENGER 
runs on.) 

MESSENGER (Gasping for breath) : 

Mr. President! Mr. President! 

PRESIDENT (Stops and turns back): 
Yes? What is it? What’s the matter? 

MessENGER: I have awful news. 
There’s an ogre in our country! 

CHILDREN: An ogre! 

PRESIDENT: An ogre? Here? 

MesseNnGeR: And what’s more, he’s 
looking for you! 

PresipEntT (Incredulously): For me? 

MEssENGER: Yes. , He said he wanted 
to talk to the head of our govern- 
ment. 

PresIDENT: Talk about what? 

Messencer: I don’t know. But you'll 
soon find out. He’s on his way here. 
(Points off) Look! Here he comes! 

CHILDREN (Look and exclaim in awe): 
Look at him! How tall he is! He 
hasn’t any hair on his head! It’s all 
on his face! How awful! He fright- 
ens me! 

PRESIDENT: Cabinet members! 

Casinet MemsBers (Together): Yes, 
Mr. President? 

PRESIDENT: Take your places! I must 
have my cabinet in session at such a 
time! (The CantneT MEMBERS hur- 
riedly form at one side of the Presi- 
DENT.) 


PREsIDENT: Is the ping-pong table all Casmver Memser: The Cabinet is 


set up? 
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ready, Mr. President. 





PRESIDENT (Looking off): And not a 
minute too soon! (7’he MAN comes 
on. He is a tall, benign adult of ma- 
ture years, bald, and with a white- 
streaked beard.) 

MAN (Amusedly): Well, well, well. So 
this is the center of your country. 
Very nice. Very nice, indeed. 
(CHILDREN drop back before him.) 
Don’t be afraid. I only want to see 
the head of your government, that’s 
all. 

PresIDENT (Bravely): I—I am the 
President. 

Man (Surprised): You? Why, you’re 
only a youngster yourself, aren’t 
you? That’s funny. 

PresipEnt (Jrritated): What’s funny 
about it? 

Man: Don’t get angry. I was just sur- 
prised. I thought at least the leader 
of this land would be an adult. 

Presipent: Adult? (He looks puzzled. 
He leans over and whispers into the ear 
of the lst CantneT MemBER. This 
member turns to the others and they go 
into a huddle. Then the 1st Mem- 
BER turns back to the PRESIDENT and 


whispers in his ear. The PRESIDENT. 


nods and speaks to the Man.) What’s 
an adult? 7 

Man: Don’t you know? 

PRESIDENT (Annoyed): If I knew I 
wouldn’t ask. 

Man: Well, an adult is a boy or girl 
who’s grown up, that’s all. J’m an 
adult. 

PresIvENT (Jncredulously): You mean 
to say that you were once a boy — 
like me? 

Man: Certainly. 


Man: It’s the absolute truth. Every 
child becomes an adult eventually. 
It’s part of growing up. 

PresiDENT: Nobody grows up around 
here. We all stay exactly as we are. 
And it’s a good thing, too. Just 
think what an awful place this would 
be if we were all — (Hesitates) — 
all ogres like you. 

Man (Laughing): I’m not an ogre. I’m 
just a Man. Where I come from 
there are millions of us. 

PRESIDENT: Where do you come from? 

Man: From the World of Men. 
Haven’t you ever heard of it? 

PRESIDENT: No. 

Man: That’s strange. I thought every- 
body knew about it. It’s a wonder- 
ful place. 

PresivEnt (Bristling): Better than our 
land? 

Man (Laughing): Of course. This is 
nothing in comparison. 

CHILDREN: We don’t believe it! How 
dare he say anything against our 
country! He has a lot of nerve to 
speak like that! He’s a liar. 

PresIDENT: That’s not a very polite 
thing to say. (The Casinet MeEnm- 
BERS shake their heads in agreement.) 

Man: I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings. But there’s really no compari- 
son between your land and ours. 
Our country is grown up, mature. 
Your land is immature, child-like — 

PRESIDENT: Why shouldn’t it be? 
We're children. 

Man: Yes, I can see that. And I gather 
from what you say that you expect 
to remain children all your lives. It’s 
a shame. 


PresipEnT: That sounds hardly pos- Presment (Irritated): What’s wrong 


sible. 
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with being a child? 





Man: Nothing wrong, exactly, but I 
certainly don’t think it should be a 
permanent state of affairs. Every- 
body should grow up eventually. 

PRESIDENT: Why? 

Man: Wel-l, because — 

Martua: Are grown-ups healthier than 
children? 

Man: Not exactly. 

Bruu: Are they more honest? 

Man: I'd hardly say that. 

HELEN: Are they better looking? 

Man: Definitely not. 

Joun: Are they kinder? 

Man: N-no. 

CaBineT Member: Are they happier? 

Man: I guess not, but — 

PRESIDENT: Then why should we want 
to be grown-ups? 

CuILpREN: That’s right! Why should 
we? Exactly! 

Man: You don’t understand. When 
you’re grown up, life changes for you. 
You throw away all the nonsense of 
childhood and begin your real exist- 
ence as an adult. You experience the 
thrills of maturity and take your 
rightful place in a grown-up world — 
the kind of world that I live in. And 
that brings me to the reason for my 
visit here. I come as a messenger 
from the World of Men, to invite 
you — all of you — to come into our 
world; to take your ordained place 
beside us; to grow up like the rest 
of us. (There is an excited murmur 
from the CHILDREN.) 

PRESIDENT (Surprised): You want us 
to go to your country? 

Man: Yes. We feel that you have been 
here long enough and that you’re 
entitled to this chance to escape. 

SIDENT: Escape? Escape what? 


Man: The confines of childhood. We’re 
willing to make you part of our own 
existence; to let you work with us, 
play with us, live with us. 

PRESIDENT: We seem to be doing all 
right, playing and living with our- 
selves. 

Man (Laughing): There’s no compari- 
son. 

PRESIDENT (Stiffly): Everybody’s en- 
titled to his own opinion, I suppose. 

Man: Now, don’t get huffy. You can 
take my word for it. You simply 
can’t imagine the good things we are 
keeping in store for you. 

PRESIDENT: We have our share of good 
things here. Why should we give 
them up on your say-so and take a 
chance on something else? 

Man: There are a million reasons. 

PRESIDENT: Name three. 

Man: Are you serious? 

PRESIDENT: Certainly. You say you 
know a million reasons. It should be 
simple enough to name three. 

Man: Of course it is! 

PRESIDENT: Then name them. 

Man: Wel-l — (Counts them off on his 


. fingers) One, it’ll be something new; 


two, it’ll be something different; and 
three, it’ll be lots more fun. There! 

PRESIDENT: We have all the fun we 
need. That’s no argument. 

Man: Well then, do it because — 
(Again he counts off on his fingers) — 
it’s adventurous; because it’s ro- 
mantic; because it has the elements 
of surprise and risk in it! Doesn’t 
that appeal to you? 

PRESIDENT: Not to me. 

Man (Surprised): It doesn’t? I’m sure 
it does to the rest of the children. 
(Turns to them) Isn’t that right? 





CHILDREN: No! We don’t like it one 
bit! Not for us, thanks! 

MAN (To the CHILDREN after studying 
them for a moment) : I’m disappointed 
in you. I’ve always understood that 
children were adventurous, that they 
were willing to take chances. I 
didn’t know they were cowards. 

CHILDREN: Who said we’re cowards? 
What’s the idea of saying things like 
that? You have your nerve! Calling 
us cowards. 

PRESIDENT: If you weren’t a guest in 
our country, we’d soon show you 
whether or not we’re cowards. 

Man: If you’re not, prove it. Come 
along with me and let me show you 
our world. 

PRESIDENT: But we don’t want to see 
your world. We’re perfectly content 
with what we have here. 

Man: Then you’re not cowards; you’re 


fools. Only fools are content. (An 
angry murmur from the CHILDREN) 
PRESIDENT: Please watch your lan- 


guage. If your manners are an ex- 
ample of what we can expect in your 
world, I can tell you right now we 
want no part of it. (T’0 the CHILDREN) 
Is that correct? 

CuILDREN: I should say so! That’s 
the exact truth! Perfectly correct! 

Man (As if giving wp): All right, if 
that’s the way you feel about it. All 
I can say is that you’re missing out 
on a good thing. The World of Men 
is interesting, lively, wide-awake. It 
has sights of which you’ve never 
even dreamed. (As if struck by an 
idea) Here, let me show you some- 
thing that’ll open your eyes. (From 
his coat pocket he takes out several 
newspapers.) Take these. (He distrib- 


utes them. The PRESIDENT gets the 
first, then the 1st Capinet MInIs- 
TER, then JoHN, HELEN, BILL and 
Martua. The other CHILDREN group 
about those who have the papers.) Just 
look at the pictures and read the 
headlines. That’ll show you exactly 
what our world is like. (There is a 
concerted murmur from the CHILDREN 
as they look over the papers.) 

Joun: How tall the buildings are! 

Martua: What funny hats the women 
wear! 

Bru: Gosh, the men have hair on their 
faces! 

HELEN: Everybody is a giant! What a 
funny place to live! 

CaBINET MemBer: They have cabinet 
members, too! Look! (The other 
CABINET MEMBERS nod.) 

PRESIDENT: Unbelievable! 
able! 

Man: What do'you think of it? Rather 
wonderful, isn’t it? 

PresipEntT: I don’t know. It says here 
that they are sentencing a woman to 
prison for fifteen years. That doesn’t 
sound so wonderful. 

Man: She probably stole something, 
took something that wasn’t hers. 

PRESIDENT: Why didn’t she ask the 
owner to lend it to her? 

Man: Probably because the owner 
wouldn’t have done it. After all, you 
don’t give away something you own 
just because another person wants it, 
do you? 

PRESIDENT: That doesn’t sound very 
friendly. 

JoHN: Here’s a picture of a man who 
was sentenced to death. Do they do 
things like that often? 

Man: Whenever necessary. If you kill 


Unbeliev- 





somebody you’ve got to pay the 
penalty with your own life. That’s 
justice. 

CABINET MEMBER: Justice? I don’t 
understand. According to this, here’s 
a man who killed seven other men, 
and instead of punishing him, they’re 
calling him a hero and giving him a 
medal. 

Man: Let me see. (Looks at paper) 
That’s different. He’s a soldier and 
his country is at war. 

PRESIDENT: When there’s a_ war, 
soldiers are allowed to kill each 
other? 

Man: Of course. How else could you 
have a war? 

Heten: But why do they want to have 
a war? 

Man: They don’t really want to, only 
sometimes people get angry at each 
other and there’s no other way to 
settle the argument. But we are 


making progress through the United 
Nations. 


MarTua: We get mad at each other 
too, but we never have a war. 

Man: No? What do you do? 

Biuu: We count up to 1872 by frac- 
tions. 

Man: By fractions? 

Bitui: Yes. That takes so much con- 
centration that you soon forget all 
about being mad. Seems to me they 
ought to try that in your country. 

Man: I’m afraid these newspapers are 
giving you the wrong idea of our 
world. You can’t believe everything 
you read. 

CasineT MemsBer: Don’t they print 
the truth? 

Man: Yes, but — 

CaBINET MEMBER: Then why shouldn’t 


we believe what we read? 

Man: Because — now wait a minute! 
You’re getting me all mixed up. 
You’re making the World of Men 
sound horrible, and it isn’t like that 
at all. Why, every day you can read 
about people who devote their lives 
to science and experimentation — 

HELEN: That’s right. Listen to this. 
(Reads) After eighteen years of con- 
tinuous research, Professor A. J. 
Snoop has discovered that the white 
ant prefers to turn to the left rather 
than the right. 

Casinet MemBer: Eighteen years 
study? With that result? (Shakes his 
head dolefully) 

Man: I admit that particular thing is 
not very important. But there are 
plenty of other people who are mak- 
ing worthwhile discoveries. 

Joun: He’s telling the truth. Listen. 
(Reads) Recent discoveries at the 
National Laboratories have con- 
vinced our scientists that the control 
of atomic power will soon be a prac- 
tical matter. These scientists are 
continued on page seven. 

PRESIDENT: They are what? 

Joun: They are continued on page 
seven. That’s what it says. 

Man: That means the rest of the story 
is ON page seven. 

Joun: Oh. (Turns page) 

Man: Did you hear what he just read? 
Practical control of atomic power! 
Do you realize how important that 
is? What can be accomplished with 
such power? 

Joun: Here’s the rest of it. (Reads) 
— convinced that they have a tre- 
mendous force for destruction in 
their hands. An entire nation of 





enemies can be wiped out in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

PRESIDENT: Yes, I see what can be 
accomplished. 

Man: Children! Don’t let these papers 
lead you astray. The World of Men 
is not at all as you picture it. It’s 
good, it’s civilized, it’s astounding. 
Don’t read any more about it. In- 
stead, come with me and see it for 
yourself. I promise you’ll be thrilled 
with what I have to show you. 
There will be fun and gaiety, mu- 
sic and laughter, glory and freedom! 
Would you like to come with me 
and see all that? Doesn’t that sound 
awfully good? 

PRESIDENT: To be perfectly honest, the 
World of Men sounds increasingly 
more horrible. Your invitation to 
make us part of that world gives me 
the shudders. I think it definitely 
would be much better for us to stay 
here and remain children all our 
lives. . 

CaiLtpREN: Much better! Exactly! 
We'll stay here! That’s what we'll 
do! 

PRESIDENT (7'o the MAN): You hear 
that? That’s our answer to your 
invitation. 

Man (After a pause, to all of them 
quietly): Children, I made a mistake. 
I admit it. I thought I could talk 
you into coming with me by telling 
you how much fun it would be to 
join our world, how exciting, how en- 
joyable. Well, I failed. I deserved 
to fail because I hadn’t been honest 
with you. The World of Men is by 
no means a pleasant place. Quite the 
contrary. And unfortunately, Man 
himself is to blame for its sad plight. 
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Not that he hasn’t tried to improve 
his lot, nor done his best. It was only 
that his best wasn’t very good. He 
made grave mistakes time and again. 
When he was lucky, he learned by 
those mistakes; but only too often 
he learned nothing. 

But Man had — and has — one 
saving grace: He never gives up 
hope. In spite of the disappoint- 
ments of the past, Man has been 
able to bear his lot because he could 
look into the future and say to him- 
self hopefully, “Perhaps, some day.” 

Only the future doesn’t belong to 
Man; it belongs to the Children of 
Man — children like you. “If you 
children will forgive us our errors; 
if you will march bravely into the 
greater existence of maturity; if you 
will build within yourself an honest 
determination to accomplish some 
real good — then, and only then, is 
there any hope for the World of 
Men. That is why I have been sent 
as a messenger to you. Our world 
needs you, needs you badly. You 
are our only hope, our only salva- 
tion. I beg of you humbly: Come 
with me! (There is a short pause.) 

PRESIDENT: That is quite a different 
story. 

Man: It is. 

PRESIDENT: Not a very pleasant one. 

Man: A very unpleasant one. 

PRESIDENT: You want us to leave this 
world of happiness to become part of 
your miserable existence? 

Man: That is what I have come to ask; 

PRESIDENT: In reward for which you 
offer us worry and care, work and 
sweat, uneasiness and unrest. 

Man: Only that. 





PRESIDENT: It’s a lot you ask. 

Man: It is. (7 all of them) But you 
have read the papers. You know 
what Man is doing to himself. And 
knowing that, you must understand 
how much we need your help. Surely 
there are some of you who feel that 
they may have at least a partial 
answer to our problems. Let those 
who feel that way step forward. (He 
waits but there is no movement.) 
Aren’t there any of you who are will- 
ing to help us? 

HELEN: Wel-l, I’d like to help make 
people friendlier. 

Joun: I don’t think they should go to 
war just because they get mad at 
each other. 

Brit: They shouldn’t ese scientific 
discoveries for destruction. 

Man: That’s perfectly right! Now 
you’re seeing it! Now you're under- 
standing that there are many wrongs 
to be corrected. Won’t you do your 
share? Won’t you come with me, 
grow up in our world, give us the 
help we need? Please! (There is a 
pause, as the CHILDREN look at each 
other for a moment. Then) 

CuiipreEn: Yes! I think we ought to do 
that! They need us! We can help 
them! 

PRESIDENT (7'o the MAN): You seem to 
have won them over. 

Man (Fervently): I hope so. 

Joun: Let’s vote on it! 

CHILDREN: Yes! Let’s vote! Vote! 

PRESIDENT: All right. But before you 
vote, I want you to think seriously 
about this step. If we leave this 
world, we leave it forever. We can 
never come back. We give up for- 
ever our days of simple fun, our 


nights of untroubled sleep, our peace 
of mind, our sense of security. We 
take on instead the labors of a 
grown-up world; its trials and its wor- 
ries. It’s the most serious decision 
of your lives, so think carefully. 

Joun: We have thought! Let’s have 
the vote! 

CuILpREN: Yes, the vote! The vote! 

PRESIDENT: All in favor of going into 
the World of Men say “‘Aye!” 

CuILpREN: Aye! 

PRESIDENT: Contrary-minded? (No an- 
swer) The motion is carried. (CHIL- 
DREN cheer. To the MAN) Well, there 
it is, for better or worse. 

Man: Thank you. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT: And now if you’ll show us 
the way.... 

Man: I'll lead you as far as I can. 
(Takes PrestpentT by the hand and 
starts slowly to move off, followed by 
CHILDREN.) I’ll show you our world 
as we’ve made it and then I’ll leave 
it in your hands. And I'll pray that 
in your care the world shall more 
nearly approach the thing it should 
be; that Man will be able to think of 
it as his world without a sense of 
shame; that he will be able to say, 
“We made this world,” without a 
feeling of dishonor; that he will be 
able to show his world to the children 
who come after without the need for 
apologizing for it. And may God 
grant that my prayer comes true. 
(By this time the curtain, which has 
started to descend slowly at the begin- 
ning of the Man’s last speech is 
down.) 

THE END 
Reprinted from the May, 1953, issue. 
(Production Notes on page 106) 
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The Count of Monte Cristo 


by Alexandre Dumas 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
EpMOND DANTES 
ABBE FARIA 
GENDARME 
MERCEDES 
FERNAND MONDEGO 
DANGLARS 
CADEROUSSE 
VILLEFORT 
Two GUARDS 
Surp’s CAPTAIN 
JACOPO 
NARRATOR 


that have been filled with grief, with 
frustration, and worst of all, with 
loneliness. 

Sounp: Footsteps pacing. 

Epmonp: Alone! Alone! How that 
word haunts my every thought! 
Alone! Alone with my four stone 
walls, whose every crack and chip is 
as well known to me as these fingers 
on my hands. Alone with my con- 
science, which is clear of any crime. 
Alone with my thoughts, which will 
not let me rest. My thoughts that 
never tire of wondering why and 
how I came to be here. My thoughts 


Sounpn: Footsteps pacing slowly, steadily, 


on stone. After eight steps, pause, 


then begin again. 


Narrator: In solitary confinement, in“ 


the dungeons of that grim, forbid- 
ding prison known as the Chateau 
d’If, high on a rocky island above 
the sea, walks Edmond Dantes, 
ignored by justice, bereft of friends, 
forgotten by loved ones; Edmond 
Dantes, a poor French fisherman 
who is destined to become the rich- 
est man in the world, and the hero 
of Alexandre Dumas’ classic novel, 
“The Count of Monte Cristo.” 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
NarRATOR: As our story begins, we 
find young Edmond Dantes pacing 
the floor of his horrible cell, pacing 
it as he has paced it every hour of 
every day for six long years, years 


that return ever to my hope of 
vengeance against those who ac- 
cused me falsely. And alone with 
the silence! My God, that is worst of 
all. The silence! Endless and 
echoing silence! 


Sounp: Scraping noise, slightly off 


mike. 


EpMonp (Quickly): What was that? 


(Beat) No. There is nothing there. 
I thought I heard a noise — but 
there is only silence. My mind is 
beginning to play tricks on me. 
(Laughing bitterly) Yes, I am begin- 
ning to go mad. They say that’s 
what happens after years of solitary 
confinement! Mad! 


Sounp: Scraping noise again, this time 


louder. 





Epmonp: There it is again! Do I 
imagine it? No! I hear it! A sound! 
It’s coming from this wall. There 
must be a prisoner on the other side, 
trying to make contact with me. A 
prisoner! Another person! 

Sounpb: Loud tapping on a stone wall. 

Epmonp: Hello! Hello! Is there some- 
one there? It’s all right. Answer me! 
There are no guards about. Hello! 

Fart (Far off mike): Hello! Can you 
hear me? 

Epmonp (Joyfully): A human voice! 
Yes, yes, I hear you! I am Edmond 
Dantes, a prisoner in the next cell! 

Faria (Off mike): The next cell! My 
God, I am wrong then! 

EpmonpD: What is it, friend? What is 
it? 

Faria (Off mike): I must have made a 
mistake in my calculations. For 


years I have been digging this 


tunnel. I thought it led to the island 
outside the prison. But at least I 
have found a companion; that is 
something. Listen, can you hear 
me? 

Epmonp: Yes, I hear you! 

Faria (Off mike): I am going to tap on 
one of the stones. Make a note of 
which stone it is. Tonight, after your 
guard has left, chip away the plaster 
and remove the stone. I have 
loosened it; it will come out easily. 
Tomorrow, slip through the hole, 
crawl through the tunnel I have dug, 
and come to me in my cell. Will you 
remember? 

Epmonp: Yes, I shall remember and I 
shall come. Now, tap the stone! 

Sounp: Three taps on stone. 

Epmonp: I have it now. Till tomorrow 
then, friend. 


Faria (Off mike): Till tomorrow, then, 
Edmond Dantes. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Narrator: That night, after the 
guards make their rounds, Edmond 
eagerly sets to work, and in a short 
time, succeeds in dislodging the large 
stone, setting it loosely back into 
place so that it will not be dis- 
covered. The next morning, Ed- 
mond moves it aside, crawls through 
a long, narrow tunnel he finds, and 
soon emerges through a hole in 
another cell. There he faces an old, 
ragged priest, and though they are 
actually perfect strangers, the men 
embrace—so glad are they for human 
contact. Then, the priest speaks. 

Farta: You are Edmond Dantes. 
Welcome. Welcome. 

Epmonpb: Will you not tell me who 
you are? 

Farts: I am the Abbe Faria, a prisoner 
here since 1811. 

Epmonp: Since 1811! That is even 
longer than I have been here. 

Faria: And yet, until last night, I did 
not give up hope of escape. Now, I 
see it is impossible. 

Epmonp: Impossible? Why? 


Farta: I am an old man —old and 
sick. It took me years to accumulate 
enough implements to set to work. I 
made a rope ladder from threads 
taken from my mattress. I fashioned 
a knife from an old candlestick, 
matches from sulphur given me 
when I was ill. I made a needle 
from a fishbone. It took years! And 
then more years to dislodge the 
stone in my cell, years to dig the 
tunnel — only to discover that my 





calculations were wrong! Instead of 
ending outside the prison as I had 
hoped, I ended in your cell. No, I 
cannot go on with my dream. I am 
too old, too feeble. I sha!! die here. 

Epmonp: Abbe Faria, I am young and 
strong. With your tools, J can find 
a way for us to escape. I shall begin 
your work again; and in the mean- 
time, we shall have each other’s 
company to sustain our hopes. 

Farta: Perhaps. Perhaps. But you 
must go now. You have been here 
long enough. The guards will come 
soon. 

EipMonD: When may I come again? 

Fara: Tonight. Come tonight, Ed- 
mond Dantes. Edmond Dantes — 
my friend. 

Music: T'ense theme, in and under. 

Narrator: So the young prisoner 
finds in the old priest in the next cell 
a companion, a teacher and a friend. 
Several hours out of every day the 
men are together, and soon they feel 
as though they have known each 
other always. 

Faria: How did it happen, Edmond, 
that you were imprisoned here? 

Epmonp: I am not sure myself. My life 
was before me. I was about to be 
made captain of a ship, and I was 
preparing to marry my beloved, 
Mercedes. It was at the banquet 
celebrating the signing of our mar- 
riage document. (Fading) Everyone 
was happy, when suddenly the door 
flew open — 

GENDARME: Which of you here is 
Edmond Dantes? 

Epmonp (On mike): I am he. 

GENDARME: Edmond Dantes, I arrest 
you in the name of the law. 
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MERrceEpEs: Heaven help us! No! 

GENDARME: Come with us, Edmond 
Dantes. 

Epmonp (After a beat, slightly off mike): 
I was bewildered. Who could have 
accused me of a crime? I tried to 
think of what enemies I might have, 
what people might have benefited 
from my imprisonment. First, there 
was Fernand Mondego. He loved 
Mercedes, but she would not have 
him. (Fading) But if I were out of 
the way — 

FERNAND (On filter mike): Mercedes, 
Edmond is in prison. He will be 
there for the rest of his life as a 
traitor to our country. Marry me, 
Mercedes. Marry me! 

Epmonp (Off mike): Then there was 
Danglars. He would have been 
made captain of the ship once I was 
out of the way. 

Danatars (On filter mike): The only 
thing standing between me and my 
fortune is a young man named 
Edmond Dantes. I will not allow 
him to be captain; I will prevent his 
getting the captaincy at any cost. 

EpMonp (Off mike): There was a tailor, 
too, a man named Caderousse. My 
old father was in his debt, but as 
long as I was present, Caderousse 
feared to take advantage of my 
father. But without me there — 

CaprroussE (On filter mike): Monsieur 
Dantes, your son is in prison and no 
longer can he pay your debts. There- 
fore I demand from you full payment 
immediately. Sleep in the streets! 
Go naked! Starve to death! What 
do I care? All I want is the money 
you owe me. 

Epmonp (Off mike): Last, there was the 





man who examined me after my ar- 
rest. He knew I was innocent of the 
crime charged against me, but to 
prove my innocence he would have 
had to condemn his father. There- 
fore, he preferred to condemn me. 
His name was Villefort. 

VILLEFORT (On filier mike): What if 
this Edmond Dantes is innocent? 
Dare I risk my own father’s neck in 
the case? No! Let Dantes be im- 
prisoned. No one will ever know the 
difference. 

Epmonp (Fading on): And there, Abbe 
Faria, by a combination of the efforts 
of those four villains, you see how I 
have been condemned. But I have 
sworn vengeance; and if it is the last 
deed I ever do, I shall avenge my- 
self on Villefort, Fernand, Danglars 
and Caderousse! 

Music: Evil theme, in and under. 


Narrator: Thus, Edmond tells the 
old Abbe how he came to be im- 
prisoned. The Abbe is a very intelli- 


gent man, and with his help, 
Edmond begins to educate himself, 
while planning an eventual escape 
from the horrible Chateau d’If. 

Faria: I can teach you much, Edmond, 
much that will be of value to you 
when and if you make good your 
escape from here. 

Epmonp: Anything you care to tell 
me, Abbe, will find a ready memory. 
I regret that as a child I did not 
have the opportunity to learn more; 
but I think you will find me an apt 
pupil. 

Faria: Fine, Edmond. I will teach 
you all I know — English, Italian, 
Spanish, medicine, history and 
science. Within two years, if you 


are a ready student, you shall have 
learned all that I can offer. 

Epmonp: Within two years time! As 
short as that? 

Faria: Yes, and while you are learn- 
ing, we shall be planning and pre- 
paring for our escape. 

Epmonp: Excellent, Abbe! Let us be- 
gin at once! 

Music: Active theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: With the companionship 
of his new-found friend, and the ex- 
citement of the knowledge he is ac- 
quiring, Edmond’s days fly faster 
than he would have believed pos- 
sible. In addition to paying atten- 
tion to his studies, Edmond and the 
Abbe Faria are busily working on a 
plan for escape, and within three 
years — years that seem to Edmond 
more like days, so full are they with 
the excitement of his knowledge and 
his plans — the two men are ready 
to try their escape. The night be- 
fore they are to make their desperate 
attempt, Edmond pays a visit to his 
friend’s cell, and is horrified to find 
the old priest writhing in agony. 

Faria (With difficulty): Edmond, is it 
you? 

Epmonp: Yes. What is wrong, Abbe? 

Faria: My son, I fear I am dying! 

Epmonp: Dying! Oh, do not say such 
things! 

Farta: Alas, Edmond, it is true. I am 
taken with a terrible illness, and I 
fear I cannot last the night. Go 
ahead with our plan for flight, my 
boy, and God speed you. 

Epmonp: Do you think I would con- 
sider leaving this dungeon without 
you? 

Faria‘ My good Edmond, my health 








will not come back. I have had such 
attacks before. I know that this one 
will be fatal. 

Epmonp: No, no! Your strength will 
return! 

Faria: It is not so. Even now my 
whole left side is paralyzed. You 
must go on without me, and let me 
die. It will be enough for me to 
know that you have escaped, my 
son. 

Epmonp: As for your paralysis, what 
difference will that make? I shall 
take you on my shoulders, and swim 
for both of us. 

Faria: What progress would you make 
with such a load? No, do not delay 
on my account, but go! 

Epmonp: Never! I swear I will not 


leave you while you live! 
Faria: Thanks, good Edmond. You 
will not have long to wait. 


But 
first, while there is time, draw near 
to me. I have something to give 
you. 

Epmonp: What is it? 

Faria: Do you see this paper? It will 
be the making of you! 

Epmonp: What? That little scrap of 
frayed, yellowed writing? 

Faria: Yellowed though it is, it is the 
key to your fortune. Listen! How I 
came to know of this, there is not 
time to tell you. I give you my 
word, though, that it was honestly 
come by. This paper is a map which 
will lead you to the great Spada 
fortune, a fortune which should have 
fallen into thieves’ hands long ago, 
but that its whereabouts were never 
known. Read the paper, Edmond. 

Epmonp (Reading): “This 25th day of 
April, 1498, being invited to dine by 
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his Holiness Alexander VI, and fear- 
ing that he may desire to become my 
heir by poisoning me, I declare to 
the inheritor of this paper that I 
have buried in the caves of the small 
island Monte Cristo all I possess of 
gold, money, and jewels. I alone 
know of the existence of this treas- 
ure, which I leave entirely to the 
inheritor of this paper as my sole 
heir. Caesar Spada.” 

Farta: Now, Edmond, you see how 
valuable that scrap of paper is! 

Epmonp: A buried treasure. I can’t 
believe it! 

Faria: You must believe it, for I can 
swear to the truth of it! Edmond, as 
soon as you have escaped from this 
prison, go to Monte Cristo and claim 
your treasure. It was mine; I be- 
queath it now to you. 

Epmonp: Is there no one else with more 
right to this treasure? 

Farta: No one is left of the family. 
When Cardinal Spada, the last of the 
line, died, he left me his breviary; 
this paper was in it, and so the 
treasure is rightfully mine. I give it 
to you. 

Epmonp: But I have no right to it. I 
am no relative of yours. 

Farta: You are my son, Dantes. You 
are the child of my captivity. God 
has — sent — you — to me. (Gasps) 

Epmonp: Abbe! Abbe Faria! (Softly) 
Oh, no, no! The one friend I had 
in all the world — is dead. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Narrator: With that, Edmond kisses 
his dear comrade good-bye, and 
slips into his secret tunnel, pulling 
the stone back into place as he goes. 
Back in his own cell, he realizes 





once more the solitude and horror of 
the prison, and once again — as in 
the years before — he is surrounded 
by horrible, deathly silence, and 
tortured by his own thoughts. 

EpmonD: Dead! I cannot believe it! 
Just as everything was going so well. 
Just as we had planned our escape, 
our road to freedom! It isn’t fair! 
Oh, God, what in this world of ours 
is fair? Where is there justice? 
There is none, it seems, unless men 
find it for themselves. What have I 
done to deserve this fate? (Sobbing 
brokenly) Oh, Mercedes, Mercedes, 
my love. Have you been true to me? 
Where are you, Mercedes? Where 
are you? 

Mercepes (On filter mike, if possible, 
as are all the following speeches, form- 
ing a montage): Edmond, I love you. 
I will marry you! 

GENDARME: Edmond Dantes, I arrest 
you in the name of the law! 

MERCEDES: Heaven help us! 

FERNAND: Mercedes, Edmond is in 
prison. He cannot marry you! 

Menrcepes: Edmond, my love! 

FERNAND: Edmond is in prison! Marry 
me, Mercedes! 

VitLEForT: My father’s life, or Ed- 
mond Dantes’? Imprison Dantes! 
CaDEROUSSE: Pay me my money, old 

Dantes! 


FERNAND: Marry me, Mercedes! 


Mercepes: Edmond, my love! 
love! 


My 


Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 

Narrator: That night, Edmond hides 
in the tunnel just next to the Abbe’s 
cell, and overhears the following 
conversation. 


Isr Guarp: So the old priest finally 
died, eh? 

2npD Guarp: Yes, we’ve got another 
customer for the prison graveyard. 
Come on and hurry! I want to get 
the corpse into the sack and get out 
of here! 

Ist Guarp: I don’t blame you. This 
cell sends shivers down my spine. 
The sooner we’ve got the body into 
its burial sack, the better I’ll like it! 

Epmonp: Of course! This will be a 
much more certain way of managing 
my escape from prison. Once the 
guards are gone, I’ll take the Abbe’s 
body from the burial sack, carry him 
to my cell and cover him with my 
blanket. Then I’ll take his place and 
be carried off to the cemetery — 
and freedom! Freedom! How sweet 
the word sounds, eh, Edmond 
Dantes? 

Music: Tense theme, in and under. 

Narrator: As soon as the guards leave 
the Abbe’s cell, Edmond sets his 
plan into operation. He brings the 
old priest’s body to his own bed and 
covers him, so that the guards will 
suppose it is Edmond himself, asleep. 
He then quickly strips off his cloth- 
ing, climbs into the burial sack, and 
sews it up from the inside with the 
old priest’s needle. He also keeps 
the priest’s knife ready in his hand, 
should there be any trouble. Barely 
is he in the sack when the guards 
return. 

lst GuarpD: Well, there’s the old 
priest — or what’s left of him — 
right where we left him. 

2np Guarp: You didn’t expect him to 
move, did you? 


lst GuarD: Come on, come on, 
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Jacques. Let’s not waste any time 
in getting him to the cemetery. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Edmond, inside the sack, 
feels himself hoisted to the shoulders 
of the guards and carried away. In 
a few minutes he feels a chill, and 
light seeps through the holes in the 
sacking. With joy Edmond realizes 
that he is outside the prison! On and 
on the guards carry him, and finally 
they set him down within sound of 
the ocean. Edmond feels motion, 
and with a chill of terror, realizes his 
fate. 

Sounp: Water lapping a shore, in b. g. 

Epmonp: The sea! Of course! Why 
didn’t I realize that before? That is 
the prison cemetery! I am to be 
cast into the waters! 

Sounp: Water swells for two beats, then 
under. 

Ist Guarp: There! I think we’ve 
rowed out far enough. We can dump 
the body here. 

2npD GuarD: That’s fine with me! I 
can’t get away from it too quickly! 

Isr GuarD: Well, just give me a hand 
in tying this cannon ball onto the 
bottom of the sack. That’ll make it 
sink to the bottom. 

2np Guarp: I'll help you — though I 
don’t think this corpse will need it. 
Who’d ever have thought the frail 
old priest would be so heavy? 

Ist Guarpb: I’ve heard it said that 
every year of age adds half a pound 
to the weight of the bones. 

2np Gvuarp: If that’s true, this old 
prisoner must have been a hundred! 

Ist GuarD: There! The weight is se- 
cure now. Ready to lift him? 

2ND GUARD: Ready. 


Ist and 2np GuarD (In unison) : One— 
two — three — ugh! 

Sounn: Great splash. 

Ist Guarp: Over he goes! Look at 
the sack sink! I guess that’s the 
last anyone will ever see of that 
corpse! 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Fortunately, Edmond has 
carried off the old priest’s knife in 
his hand, and as soon as the sack 
hits the water, he rips open the case 
which might have proved his coffin. 
With great effort, he manages to cut 
the cords which tie the weight to his 
body, and once free of them, he 
strikes out with all his strength, and 
swims in the direction of land. 
After hours of swimming, Edmond 
reaches a rocky cove, and crawls 
exhaustedly onto the beach, and 
sinks into a deep slumber. 

Music: Tense theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Next morning, Edmond 
wakes, and though for the first time 
in many years he smells the sweet 
air of freedom, it is the smell of fear 
and terror that takes precedence in 
his nostrils. 

Epmonp: Dear God, help me, your 
humble servant, Edmond Dantes. 
By now the jailer will have entered 
my cell, found the body of my poor 
friend, looked for me in vain and 
given the alarm. Probably the tun- 
nel has already been found. Boats 
of armed soldiers will be pursuing me. 
People will be warned to refuse 
shelter to a man found wandering 
about, naked and starving. The 
police of Marseille will be on the 
alert! Oh God, I have suffered, 
suffered more than enough, surely. 





Dear God, have pity on me! 
Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
NaRRATOR: As if in answer to his 

prayers, Edmond finds the wreckage 
from a small ship that has evidently 
been lost within the past few days. 
And wonder of wonders! Skimming 
along the water he sees another small 
ship, coming out of Marseille harbor 
and moving rapidly out to sea. 
Snatching a sailor’s cap from among 
the wreckage, Edmond _ strikes 
bravely out to sea, and within a 
short time he is swimming alongside 
the one-masted vessel. As soon as 
his red cap is seen, Edmond is 
pulled onto the deck, and with an 
exhausted sigh, leans back. 

Epmonp: Thank heavens! I am saved! 

Captain: Who are you, stranger? 

EpMonpD: I am a Maltese sailor. Our 
boat was wrecked not far from here 
in last night’s storm. I alone, of all 
the crew, live to tell of it. 

Jacopo: If it hadn’t been for us spot- 
ting you, even you might not have 
been left. 

Epmonp: True enough; and I’m in- 
deed grateful to you. 

Captain: You’re strange-looking for a 
sailor. You haven’t shaved or had 
your hair cut in years! 

Epmonp: I1—I made a vow to our 
Lady of the Grotto not to cut my 
hair or beard for ten years if I were 
saved in a moment of danger. 

Jacopo: Looks as if you’ll have to re- 
new your vow, now, sailor! 

Epmonp: I shall, and gladly! 

Captain: What am I to do with you 
now, sailor? 

Epmonp: Iamanaccomplished seaman, 


on board, I shan’t ask any wages, 
except for my food and a suit of 
clothes to cover my back. 

Captain: Take the helm and let us see 
what you know. I’ll think it over. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

NarrRATOR: Edmond readily proves 
that he is an expert sailor, and soon 
he becomes a welcome addition to 
the small vessel’s crew. At the end 
of his first day avoard, Edmond 
asks one of the sailors a question 
which seems singularly odd. 

Epmonp: Tell me, Jacopo, what day 
is it? 

Jacopo: The 28th of February. 

Epmonp: In what year? 

Jacopo: In what year! Have you for- 
gotten it, then? 

Epmonp: I — I was so frightened by 
the shipwreck — I — I have almost 
lost my memory. Tell me, I pray, 
what year is this? 

Jacopo (Fading): Why, it’s the year 
1829. 

Epmonp (Jn close): February 28, 1829. 
Fourteen years to the very day since 
I was first arrested. I was nineteen 
when I first entered that horrible 
prison, Chateau d’If; now I am 
thirty-three. What has happened 
in these last years? Is my father yet 
alive? Does Mercedes still hope for 
my return? (Bitterly) What of my 
foes: Danglars, Fernand, Caderousse 
and Villefort? Where are they now? 
Well, wherever they are, I swear I 
will have my vengeance! 

Music: Tense theme, in and under. 

Narrator: When the little ship ar- 
rives at its port, the Captain, who 
has become quite fond of Edmond, 


Captain. If you’ll allow me to help 
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says to him: 





Caprain: When I took you aboard, my 
friend, I agreed to accept your serv- 
ices in exchange for bringing you to 
shore. But you proved invaluable 
to me in our journey, and so I must 
give you more. Here is some money 
— you'll need it — and you’ve cer- 
tainly earned it fairly. Good luck to 
you, my friend. 

Music: Jn and under. 


Narrator: With his money, Edmond 
immediately buys a small craft, and 
sets out for the mysterious isle of 
Monte Cristo. On his way, grave 
doubts assail his mind. 

Epmonp: Is this folly of me, to spend 
every cent I have in the world for a 
trip to an island I have never seen? 
What proof have I that the Abbe 
spoke the truth? He had been in 
prison for years; perhaps madness 
had seized his brain. Even if he were 
telling the truth, how can I be sure 
that no one has ever found the 
treasure? It was left there over 
three hundred years ago. In three 
hundred years, much may happen. 
Who knows what I shall find when I 
get to Monte Cristo? 

Music: Tense theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Upon reaching the island, 
Edmond makes a careful search of 
every rock and tree, without success. 
He is on the point of giving up his 
search when he notices a small cave, 
almost hidden by an overgrowth of 
weeds. Quickly he enters the cave, 
and finds there a stone set into the 
floor, with a brass ring in it. 

Epmonp: Now, God, if you will ever 


NARRATOR: Edmond pulls the stone 


from the floor, and finds a flight of 
steps, cut into the stone, leading 
down beneath the earth’s surface. 
Down and down and down he goes, 
his heart racing faster than his feet. 
When he reaches the bottom step, he 
lights a candle, looks about him, and 
knows that his dream has come true. 


Epmonp (Wonderingly): Gold! Jewels! 


Coins of every kind! Diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, emeralds, sapphires 
and moonstones! The Abbe Faria 
was right! The fortune of the Spada 
family is all here. Millions worth! 
And it is mine! What can I not do 
now? I am the richest man in the 
world! I can make all my dreams 
come true. And of those, the sweet- 
est, most important dream is my 
dream of revenge. Beware, now, 
Fernand! Take care, Caderousse 
and Villefort! On guard, Danglars! 
Your days of success are numbered! 
Edmond Dantes, once a poor, ignor- 
ant fisherman, imprisoned on your 
accounts, shall have his vengeance. 
Beware, you villains, the wrath of 
the richest man in the world, the 
Count of Monte Cristo! 


Music: Evil, triumphant theme, in and 


under 


NARRATOR: That prophecy of venge- 


ance which Edmond Dantes pro- 
claims is to come true. How he 
experiences further adventures, 
achieves his ends, and finally dis- 
covers wisdom and happiness has 
been set down for all men to read in 
Alexandre Dumas’ immortal classic, 
“The Count of Monte Cristo.” 


be with me, I pray that you be with Music: Full to finish. 


me now. Open sesame! 
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To be published May sat 


Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by JoHN Murray 


A new collection of hilarious and enter- 
taining one-act comedies and farces. 
Teen-agers will delight in the interest- 
ing characters, uproarious plots, and 
the wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays, which are geared to the interests 
talents of young actors. 
Junior and Senior High 387 pgs.; $4.95 


Four-Star Radio Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


edited by A. S. Burack 


Young actors will welcome these 12 
half-hour radio adaptations from great 
literature: Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 
Doone, Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput 
Land, Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
The Lady of the Lake, Treasure Island, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. These versions retain 
the flavor of the original stories. 


Junior and Senior High 246 pgs.; $4.00 


Children’s Plays from 
Favorite Stories 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of 50 short plays which 
include all of the old favorites: Snow 
White, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Rapunzel, Pandora's Boz, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, etc. These adaptations from 
fables, legends, folk tales and fairy 
tales have flexible casts and require & 
minimum of scenery and costumes. 


Lower and Middle Grades 583 pgs.; $5.95 


PLAYS, Inc. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















PRODUCTION NOTES 


Sprina Is Hers! 
(Play on pages 71-74) 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female; others may be 
male or female. Optional number of fe- 
males for Snow Maidens, as many male or 
female extras as desired for. Flowers, Birds, 
and Summer Breezes. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Characters are costumed to identify 
flowers, birds, winds, ete. 2nd Elf wears red 
flannel suit, scarf, galoshes, earmuffs, and 
gloves. Mr. E. Ficiency wears big “PBI.” 
badge. All wear winter coats at first. 


Properties: Watch, whistle, cloth bags, bucket 
containing spray can of artificial | snow, 2 
scrolls, spectacles, and “No Trespassing”’ 
sign. 


Setting: A forest glade. There may be stones 
and giant ‘“‘mushrooms”’ scattered around 
the stage, to serve as seats and hiding 
places. As many trees and shrubs as de- 
sired. A “No Trespassing”’ sign is fastened 
to the throne, which is located at rear 
center of stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


OBA 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
To You rue Torcu 
(Play on pages 89-96) 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female, male and female 
extras. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress for all characters. 


Properties: Harmonica, ball, hat, portfolio, 
medal, newspapers. 


wer = 4 This may be played before a plain 
curtain or in front of a painted back- 
drop representing an outdoor scene. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Star Rapio Piays ron TEEN-AGERS 
Burack (1959 publication) $4.00 


MELODRAMAS AND FarceEs FOR YOUNG 

Actors** 

Dias $4.50 

Pays FOR GREAT OccasIoNs® 

DuBois $4.00 
Rapio PLays ror YouNG PEor.iE** 

Hackett $4.00 


MopeErn ComMEDIEs FoR YOUNG PLAYERS** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE Piays ror ALL Occasions* 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


TWENTY-FIVE PLays ror Houipays** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


BLUE-RIBBON PLAys FOR GRADUATION’ 
Kamerman $3.75 


Houmay Puiays ror TEEen-Acers** 
Miller $4.50 
On Stace ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
PrizB Puays ror Teen-AGErs** 
Miller $5.00 
CoMEDIES AND FARCES FOR TEEN-AGERS 
Murray (1959 publication) $4.95 


Mystery Piays ror YOUNG PEOPLEY 
Murray 


Rapio PLays FROM SHAKESPEARE* 


Olfson $4.00 


Rapio Piays or Famous Strories*¥ 
Olfson 


One-Act Piays ror Aut-Grru Casts** 
Paradis $3.50 


CAREER PLAyYs FoR YOUNG PEoPLE** 
Richmond 








Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN** : 
Burack $5.95 


Tuirty Piays ror Ciassroom READING 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.00 
(Trade edition) $3.75 


HEALTH AND SaFEeTY PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS ** 
Fisher 


$4.00 


Houipay PROGRAMS Boys AND 
GIRLs** 


Fisher 


FOR 


$4.00 


| Junior Piays ror ALL Occasions** 


Hark and McQueen $5.00 


CHILDREN’s Puiays From FAVORITE 
STORIES 


Kamerman (1959 publication) 


Lirr.e Puays ror LitrLE PLAYERsS** 
Kamerman $4.00 


$5.95 


Gotp Mepbat Puiays ror Ho.uipays* 
Miller 


Piays For LIVING AND LEARNINGY 
Miller $4.00 


Houipay Puays ror Lirrte PLayers* 
Newman 


RouND-THE- YEAR PLAYS FOR CHILDREN*® 
Very $3.75 


$5.00 


All Grades 


CuristmMas PLays ror Youne Acrors** 
Burack $4.00 


Four-Star Puays ror Boys*¥ 
Burack 


Parriotic PLays AND ProGrRamMs** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.50 


Unrtrep Nations Plays AND ProGrRams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 


SpecrAL PLAys FoR SpEcIAL Days*¥ 
Hark and McQueen 


Suort Puiays ror Ati-Boy Casts*¥ 
Howard 


BLuE-RiBBoON PLAys FOR GIRLS¥ 
Kamerman 


A Treasury OF CHRISTMAS PLays* 
Kamerman 


$4.00 


$3.50 


$4.50 


$5.00 


*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 





wWilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


LS PLAYS, INC.., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Eight 





Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH 


Tue Horse-Tamer. By Walter Farley. 
Random House. $2.00. 


Here is a story told by the trainer of the 
Black Stallion — a trainer whose sole purpose 
in life was to see that horses were given good 
training and fair treatment by their owners. 


Dovuste Reverse. By H. D. Francis. Double- 
day & Co. $8.76. 


Frosty Wade faced a challenge when he 
came to Western State College as a freshman 
who had been a high school football star. A 
touch-and-go story with many sports thrills 
and surprises. 


Tue Sx1 Lopce Mystery. By Montgomery 
M. Atwater. Random House. $2.96. 
When Snow Ranger Brad Davis of the 

U.S. Forest Service reports for duty at Snow- 
hole, he finds that Victor Kohler, a famous 
mountain climber, is trying to make trouble 
for him. Steadily the suspense mounts, as the 
feud between the two skiing experts builds to 
an ea climax on top of one of the 
country’s highest mountain peaks. 


Mrracie Piays. Adapted by Anne Malcolm- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Seven medieval miracle plays are adapted 
to meet requirements of modern boys and 
girls. These plays are characterized by sim- 
plicity and directness, and offer a fascinating 
mixture of fun and serious drama. The 
original sources have been followed faith- 
fully, and though modern language has been 
used, enough early English words and ex- 
pressions are retained to give a feeling of 
medieval times. 


MippLe GRADES 


Rockets, SaTeLuires AND Space TRAVEL. 
By Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. Random 
House. $1.96. 

A clear, straightforward explanation of the 
history of rockets, recent developments in 
space travel, and plans for future experiments. 


Rock Hounps. By Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 

Ed Herrick and his cousin Priscilla loathed 
each other on sight, so the prospect of rock 
hunting together in Oregon made both of 
them, in a word, sick. But surprises were in 
store for the cousins and the adventure turned 
into an exciting, A-1 western mystery. 


ORPHAN OF THE NortH. 
Random House. $2.95. 
In the primitive background of the arctic 

region, an orphaned moose calf fights bravely 

for survival among the vicious wolf invaders 
from the far north. 


By Will Henry. 


Aut Asout Famous ScrentiFIc EXPEDITIONS. 
Random House. 


expeditions of the world — how men of cour- 
age risked personal disaster in the search for 
scientific information. 


LOWER GRADES 


Tue Macic Meapow. By Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
$3.00. 

The saga of William Tell, several of the 
most delightful Swiss folk tales, and a vivid 
picture of Switzerland today all hyd a part 
in this story of a goatherd and the Swiss 
meadow that brought him the most surprising 
and wonderful luck! 


For THE TEACHER AND DIRECTOR 


A Parent’s Guive To CHILDREN’s READING. 
By Nancy Larrick. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
$2.95; Pocket Books, Inc. 85¢ 
For parents and teachers of children under 

thirteen, a guide on how to select and intro- 
duce books to children, how to help them in- 
crease reading skill, and how children learn to 
read. Sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc. 


CreativE Dramatics. By Geraldine Brain 
Siks. Harper & Brothers. $6.00. 


A guide to and a statement of the method- 
ology, techniques, and philosophy of working 
with children in creative dramatics programs. 


GuivE To Pray Se.ecrion. A publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.50. 

This bibliography of plays for high-school, 
college, or community production includes 
summaries of 430 long plays and 294 short 
pay recommended by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Included are full- 
length plays from Greek to modern times, 
one-act plays, television plays and guidance 
and mental health plays, plus a selected list 
of plays anthologies. 
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% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 
in May * 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


National Music Week 
Middle Grades Radio Plays 


Tue Littte Waitt cer (Stradivarius) BONNIE ANNIE 
Srrent NIGHT NAMES or Nore 
Tue Basy Likep “GREENSLEEVES RHAPSODY IN BLU: 


May 8th — Mother's Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


I'nue Seconp SUNDAY IN May Moruer’s Farry GODMOTHER 

Moruer’s V.I.P.'s Wer Want Moruer 

Moruer Beats THE Banp Morner’s Day Orr anp ON 

Moruer’'s Hippen TALENT \ Hat ror MoTuerR 

Moruer For Mayor Moruer Saves Her Day 

Moruer’s APRON STRINGS \ Prize For MoTHER 

Tue Lire ror MOTHER DANGER Pixies at WoRK 

Man-TRAP FOR MOTHER 

Tue Revoit or Mama 

Morner's Bio Day Lower Grades 

Fatuer Keeps House 

Just Retax, Moruer Tue Maaic Carpet SWEEPER 
lime FOR Mom 
FLOWERS FOR MOTHER 
Moruwer’'s Day ror SUSAN 
\ FLower ror Moruer’s Day 
Turek WisHes FOR MOTHER 
No-MoTrner Lanp 


May 30th — Memorial Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Tue Unirnvitep Guests SEE THE PARADE 
PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN Lacey's Last GARLAND 
A Day To REMEMBER 

Part-Time Hero 

Tue Pink PARAsoL 


Arbor Day 
Middle Grades Lower Grades 


Forest FANTASY ue Trees at Scuoot 
STERLING SILVER TREE Weepinec Wittow's Happy Day 
An Up-anp-Doine Day 
4 Day ror TREES 
Tne Trees Go ro Scuoo1 
Tue Green THUMB 


Graduation and Promotion 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Luiat Steps Asipe New SHOES 
Doctor's DAUGHTER 

Cuptp's PARTNER 

W no's OLp-FasHIONED? All Grades 

Tne Worps We Live By 

THe Piace TO BEGIN Sino, AMERICA, SING 
Mince Rinas THE BELL 

GRADUATION PRESENT 

CAVES OF THE FARTH 

Turee Roya R's 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. e g ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Announces a 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 
for ONE-ACT PLAYS 


SEVEN HUNDRED FIFTY DOLLARS IN CASH AWARDS 
is being offered for the best one-act plays suitable for production by 
young people. Plays should be submitted under the category of “High 
School” or ‘‘Lower and Middle Grades.’’ The contest closes July 31, 1959 
and marks the twentieth year of successful publication of PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. It is being conducted to encourage 
the writing of dramatic material of high quality that can be effectively 
staged by young actors. 


PRIZES 
TWO FIRST PRIZES of $200.00 each 
TWO SECOND PRIZES of $100.00 each 
TWO THIRD PRIZES of $ 75.00 each 


JUDGES 


A. S. BURACK, Editor, PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People. 

ROGER M. BUSFIELD, JR., Assistant Professor of Speech at 
Michigan State University; author of The Playwright’s Art. 


F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Dean of the Yale University School of 
Drama. 


WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Head of the Drama Department of 
Marietta College; Department Editor, Dramatics Magazine. 


For further details and contest rules, write to Contest Editor 


PLA YS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 
8 ARLINGTON STREET - BOSTON 16, MASS. 























